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S OTWITHSTANDING the great nymber 

* *Y of books which have been written on this 
ſubject, yet the multiplicity of improve- 

$ N $ —— Tan are — . give 
95 a ample room for a new publicatiqn, For 
NP, though ſome of theſe improvements kave 
been communicated to the public, yet they are of little 
uſe to huſbandmen in general; the manner of the ſtyle 
in which they are wrote being either too incomprehen- 
five for a common underſtanding, or the extenfiveneſs 


of the work too conſiderable for a moderate purchaſe. , 
The bufneſs df iche field is ſo confiderable; that "nine - 


improvements in cultivation, if properly repreſented, 
cannot fail of producing more copious advantages to 
the induſtrious huſbandman. * 


We have therefore, in this little treatiſe, avoided all 
ſuperfluous and confuled repetitions, and have taken 
particular care to render the language ſmooth, clear, 
conciſe, and intelligible to every capacity. We have 
laid down the whole art of huſbandry under ſuch eaſy 
and diftin heads, that the farmer will have little more 
to do than proceed from the book to the field. In which 


geld we doubt not but the utility of this little perfor- 


mance will be-cvidently repreſented. 
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AE belt besten br deuiag GD; ts « 
. Litter.end of Auguſt, and the beginning ofScp- 

tember. If the weather ſhould be moiſt, or 
there 18 4 proſpett of rain, is will be the better, beo ꝛuſe 
the earth being at that ſeaſon warm, the moiſture will 
cauſe the ſom d take root in a fc days. But if this 
eannot be done in Autumn, the ſeeds may be ſown about 
the. middle of Mareh, if\the weRher is nut very ſevere, 
The land on which-you intend to ſow: your graſs· ſoeil 
ſhouldbe well ploughed and cl-ancd from the roots of all 

 Bozjous weeds, ſuch as fern, ruſhzs, keith, gorſe, broom; 
&c, The beſt method to defiroy them effectually will 
be by ploughing up vie ſhr face in April, and kt it lie 
[ame tione to dry; chen lay it in ſmall hes, and burn 
it, The aſhes fo produced; when ſpread on tlie land, 
will be a good manure ſor it. 
Beſore the ſoed is put in the ground, the fufcatbii it 
ſhould be made quite level, otherwiſe the ſeed ill be 
uncqually Luried. The quantity of graſs- ſeed for 2 
acre of land is uſually throe buſhels ; and when the ſe 
is ſown, it muſt be gently hartowed in, and the ground 
rolled with a wooden roller, which will make the turface 
even, and prevent the eds being blo xn in * * 
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When the graſs comes up, if there ſhould be any bare 
ſpots where the ſeed has not grown, they may be ſown 
again, and the ground rolled}, which will fix the ſeeds ; 
and the firſt gentle ſhowers will bring up the graſs, and 
make it very thick, Where the land is e. and 
of the ſtiff clayey nature, which holds water In winter, 
it will be of great ſervice to make ſome untfer-ground 
drains to carry off the water, which, if detained too - 
long on the ground, will render the graſs four, 


Of Clover Graſs. 


Of this plant there are 2 variety of fpecies ; 
but only three of them are cultivated L the. open ticks 
for the uſe of Cattle, viz. the R tch clover, the 
White Dutch Clover, and the Hop Clover. . The firft 
of theſe ſbo id be fown in Auguft, when there is a 
xroſpec of rain ſoon after ; and if it be well rolled ſome 
time in October, when the Ground is not too wet, it 
Will preſs the Earth cloſe to the roots, aud cnuſe the 
plants to ſend out more ſhoots, In the choice of the 
fred, that wb ich bs of a bright yellow colour, inclin- 
ing to brown, ſhould be prefered ; and the allowance 
for-an acre of ground is ten pounds, It delights moft 
in a rich warm ſoil, and fuch lands as are moſt dung» + 
ed, marlet, or timed. About the middle of May it 
will be fit to cut, and the proper time is when it begins 
to flower; for if it flands much longer, the lower pitt 
of the ſtems, and the under leaves will begin to dry, 
whereby it will produce a lefs quantity ct hay, and 
that not ſo well flavoured. The greateft care mut de 
taken in making it into hay ; for it will require much 
more labour and time to dry than common graſs, and 
will ſhrink into leſs compaſs ; but if it be not too rank, 
it will make extraordinary rich focd for Cattle. One 
acre of this will feed as many cattte as four or five 
of common grafs ; but great care muſt be taken when 
th ey are tirſt put into it, leſt it fill them with wind and 
Kill em: to prevent which, the beſt way is only to 
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em into it the firſt Day about Noon, when the 
925 is off, for about half an hour ; the ſecy1d day fog 
an hour, and the third day for two; and fo on gradu- 
ally till you let them ſtay all night. The beft method 
when cattle are fed with this hay, is, to put it in racks 
otherwiſe they will tread a great deal of it down wh 


pee HY | I 
2 | Dutch e * 1 ve jn mol 
ures,. and is generally known by tlie nzme of tte 
ite Foney-Lickle, "This. ant e rcets 
from every joint, ſo that it thicke11s d makes the 
cloſeſt HN of any of the ſown giaſch. It is the 
ſweeteſt feed for all ſorts of cattle yet known; theie- 
forte, when, land is deſigned to be lid down for pitture, 
with intent to $untinue fo, it ſhould tc forrn with 
the ſeeds of this. plant. The uſual zHlywznce of this 
ſeed is eight pounds to one acre of land ; the tine of 
ſowing is Autumn, and if the feeds grow kindly, it will 
afford a good crop of hay the ſpring follow irg. 

.- The DS grows naturally among the grafs iz 
the upland paſtures It has, upright branching ſilks 
about a foot high, garniſhed with triofoliate leaves. 


| The flowers which are yellow, grow from the wings 


of the ſtalk, upon long foot ſtalks, collected into oval 
heads, having naked impalements laying over each o- 
ther like ſcales, fomewhat like the flowers of hops, 
from whence the plant had the name of * 
ver, here are two ſorts of this clover ; the other is a 
much ſmaller plant, and generally known by the name 
of None-ſuch,. or Yellow Hop-trefoil. This is both 
finer and ſweeter. than the great clover-graſs. 


Of Rey-Graſs, | 


This is a more hardy fort of grafs, and wilt grow 
on any land; but it thrives, beſt on ſour, clayey, 
and. weeping grounds: It neither. receives damage 
from the ſearching heats of the ſummer, nor the pierce- 
ing froſts of the winter, It is the beſt of all wint 
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food for. catile, the ſhorter it is eaten the better, and 
it ſprings earlier than r There is no danger 
of overſtocking it, for if it be left to grow tòo much, 
the ſtalk 1 hard and fiicky., It is beſt for 
horſes and ſheep, and very much prevents the rot in 
the latter. Ihe bet way of ſowing it is wih clover; 
and the common quantity of ſeed is two buſhels to an 
acre; though in ſome lands where the clover is likely 
to ſucceed very well, they ſow eight pounds of clover- 
ſeed, and one buſhel ef rey-ſeet to an acre, and this 
makes a crop that will 1: ſeven or eight years. Some 
mow it as hay, and thrafh it for the ſeed, which abcut 
London, will ſell from 25. Gd. per buthcl to 31. An 
acre of graſs will ſometimes produce four or tive quarts 
of ſeed. If at any Time aveld of this grafs is foun:Þ 
to grow thin, it is only neceilary to firew on a buſhel 
of the ſeed, and roll it with a wooden roller, and the 
plants rifing from this addition will make the whoule 
crop ſufficiently thick. Rey-graſs has this peculiar 
advantage, that it kills wee:ts without any other ſoun 
plant ; even thiſtks cannot grow among it. When, 
the rey-graſs is cut for hay before. perfectly ripe, che 


bay is the better; but the ſeed wilt not grow ſo Well. 


When the ſeed is newly thraſhed, it muſt not be laid 
too thick, for it is very apt to heat and ferment, and 
will therefore be unavoidatly ſpoiled. 


Of Lucerne. . 


This plant may be ſown from the beginning of 


March to the end of May, butthe beſt time, if the wea- 
ther be dry, is in April. The uſual allowance for 
ſowing is about twelve or fourteen to an acres. 
To make hay it ſhould be mowed as ſoon as the 
bloom appears, or rather fooner : it muſt not be ſpread 
like common graſs, but lie in the ſwarth like clover, 
and turned in the ſame manner, or the leaves which are 
moſt autritive will drop off, "The bay is good for all 
forts of cattle ; and when horſes are ted with * they 
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is good, the produce is incredible; and according to 
the goodneſs and depth of the foil, fo will the crops 


mo ing, it muft be 14id up by the latter end of March ; 
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Hhould not have their full allow ance of corn; the ſu- 
cern, in a great meaſure, anſwereth the purpoſe of 
both corn and hy. It is alſo the moſt profitable of 
any fort of fodder to feed horſes with in the fummer, 
by mowing andgiving it to them green. If the Tand 


be. One acre, if it takes well; is ſuppoſed to keep 
three horſes all the year. It purges in ſpring, and 
will make any catile fat in a few days. 


Of Saint Fuin. 


The beſt time for ſowiog this plant is in autumn, 
from the beginning of Auguſt to the end cf 1 27 ; 
if any other grain is mixed with it, then fow tt in 
ſpring, from the beginning of- February tilt the end of 
March; the earlier.it is fown in either ſe+fon the bet- 
ter, and it will thrive by far the beft if ſown by itſelf. 
It is eſteemed one of the beſt kinds of grafs, becauſe 
of its long continuance and bulk : in w_ lands it 
will 1: twenty or thirty years. If you refer ve it for 


and the time of cutting it is when it beę ins to flower, 
which is generally about the middle of Miy. It is an 
excellent hay for horfes, and the beft tood for great 
cattle, efpectally in the ſpring. It produces ebund- 
ance of milk, and the butter that is made ef it is 
exceeding good. It muſt be ſown in far greater quan- 
tities than the clover-ſecd, becauſe jt is much larger 
and lighter, - You need not be afraid of fowing it too 
thick, becauſe it the ſooner ſtocks the ground, and de- 
firoys all the other hp and weeds, It muſt not be 
fed the firſt year, efpecially with great cattle, as the 
ſweetneſs of it will provoke the cattle to bite too near 
the ground, and large cattle treading on it is a great 
detriment, eſpecially in wet weather ; therefore it is 
beſt mowing it the firſt and ſecond year, as after that 
it will be aut af danger. The matling of Saint 2 
. en 
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when it is almofl worn out, makes a great improve 
ment for three or four years, and aſter that the grafs 
which the marle produces will be near as good as the 
Sint Foin. If you ſow it with ſoot once in four or five 
years, it will increafe prodigiouſly, and cauſe it to 
faſt a much longer time. It will thrive on the pooreſt 
and moft barren land we have, except in ſheer and 
flight fands ; and inſtead of-impover iſhing, it will 
confiderably advance the land whereon it grows, which 
may be broke up and fown with corn, till it be out of 
heart, after which it may be ſowed with Saint Foin 
again, | 

1 is 2 kind of Saint Fon, and by ſome 
people ſuppoſed to be the ſame, | 


Spurry ſced is uſu illy ſown in the lo- countries twice 
in a ſuminer, the tirſt time in May, that it may flower 
in June and July; and in Auguſt the feed is uſually 
ripe. Ihe ſecond time of ſowing it is after rye- 
barveſt, which grounds are uſually, ploughed up and 
ſown with this feed, to ſupply the cattle in winter 


hen other graſs is wanting. 


O making Ny. 


The farmer may cably j the proper time for mow- 
ing graſs by the quality of it. When the crop is very 
great, it thould te cut as foon as the bottom of the 
graſs: grows yellow: for if it ſtands longer, more will 
be loſt by the quantity of leaves rotted at the bottom, 
and the i flavour wůich theſe will give to the reft 
than will be gained by its growth. When other cir- 


cumſtances permit the choice of time, it ſhould be when 


the graſs is in full loom, i efore the ſtalks begin to harden, 
and rather early than late, becauſe the more ſap remains 
in the roots, the foongr the next crop will ſpring up. 
A dew ar duiky moming ſhould be choſen for cuttiag- 
the graſs, becauſe, being then fulleit of lap, it ſtands 
beſt to the ſcythe. When thehigh rocn-tide ſun has dried 


the graſs, afſd made it recline its bead, the mower will 
enploy 


— > — 8 a 4 


employ his time more uſcfully in making the hay al. 
dſtionnal labour, graſs which no longer makes the due 


and, if the weather be quite fine, ſpread out the graſ 


ſpread it again, and turn it, that it may wither on the 
other fide ; then handle it, and if you find it dry, mak 
it up into large cocks, If the weather continues fa- 


time, be ſo dry as to bear being kept in-theſe cocks ti 


4 ' 
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ready cut, than in continuing to mow; with great ad- 
refiſtance, Let the hay-makers follow the mowers, 


as faſt as it is cut down, eſpecially if it lie ſo thick j 
the ſwarth, that neither the air nor ſun can paſs freel 
through it; but if it is likely to rain, let it remain i 
the ſwarth. In the evening make it into graſs cocks 
and the next day, as ſoon as the dew is oft the ground 


vourable during the ſecond day, the grafs will, by that 


the day on which it is to-þe carted, when it ſhould | 
ſpread out again in the morning to receive a farthe 
drying. FI. 

The cocks ſhould be made as tall and taper as poſFble, 
becauſe the winds, by 1 through them, will dr 
the hay moderately and equally z and though wet ſhould 
fall upon them, it will not do much hurt, becauſe the 
greateſt part of it will run off directly, and the ſun and 
wind will ſoon dry that which may have penetrated 
into the cocks, Theſe cocks bave therefore a great 
advantage over the common, ſmall, and low ones; for 
if a rainy ſeaſon comes on, theſe laſt will be ſo thorough- 
ly wetted, that the wind will not be able to picrce 
ſufficiently to dry them. 

It is a very great prejudice to land to mow it too 
often, except ii be land that is conſtantly mended with 
water foods; and therefore where, you have not that 
conveniency once in three years, or every other year, 
feed your mowing lands if you cannot get manure 
conſtantly to keep them in heart ; for teeding is as 
neceſſary for hay ground, as fallow ing is for corn 
ground, 
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nues fa- HE AT requires more tillage than any other 

, by that crop whatever j and with this there muſt be 


zocks tilowed a proper quantity of manure : the ground can 
ſhould beſſver be too fine, but it may eafily be too rich with 
a fartherfing., When the land has a great dcal of ploughing, 
erate enrichment, and the corn is ſown early, the 
poſſible, duce is a large crop with ſbort firaw and a full ear, 
will dry on the conttary, a great deal of dung and late ſow- 
et ſhould ſeed, the ſtalk, but the car does not come to ſo 
zauſe thefſſat perfection. 
e ſun and Notwithſtanding dung is the moſt common manure 
enetratedſ wheat land, yet in moſt caſes it is the worſt of all; 
2 a greatÞ virtue of it being itregularly conveyed tothe ground, 
ones; for N it being always productive of weeds, Marle, 
horough-Mcre it can be had, is the beft ; the moſt excellent and 
to picrceſl moſt laſting ; as are likewiſe lime ana chalk. 
order to prepare and break the land for wheat five 
ghings ſhould be allowed, and theſe ſhould always 
done in dry weather: the depth of the ſoil will di- 
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not that how deep to plough; for all the good mould ſhould 
her year, ſurned up, but none of the bottom. The method of 
et manureluehing in ftitches ſucceeds better for wheat than any 
ing is as er; five ſtitches may come into a perch for ſowing, 


ſor corn a thorough a foot wide between every two. This 


nod makes the ſoil very fine, and gives an opportu- 
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nity of ſowing the ſeed more regular: It is of the na+ 
ture of the drill huſbandry, and is much better for 
wheat than any other. Particular care muſt be taken 
todroptheſeedeven, after which a ſmall one horſe plough 
ſhould be drawn along each furrow : this throws up the 
corn that fell there, and the fineſt of the mould with it 
upon the flitches. There are many other methods of 
ſowing wheat, but this will ſucceed the beſt of any. 
If the ground has been well prepared by the former 
ploughings, and has received the due benefits - of the 
air, it will now be rich and fit for ſervice, 

The nature of the land ſhould be a principal conſider- 
ation in the choice of. the wheat: the moſt profitable 
wheats require the ſtrongeſt ſoils ; and where the land 
is of another kind, different ſeed muſt be uſed. If the 
land be firm, firong, and naturally clayey, but well 
dreſſed by manure and tillage, it will bear the Red 
Lamma I heat, which is the tineſt of all. It is called 
Red, becauſe of the colour of the ftalk and ear, which 
have a reddiſh caſt : and even the ſkin of the grain has 
the ſame, though the flower Le ſo perfectly white, 
Every part of this wheat Is valuzble ; the ſtalk grows 
five feet high, and affords the moſt valuat le ſtraw. * 

A piece of ground which is loomy, but rich, or one 
that has a blue clay at the bottom, but a good black 
mould at top, is the fitteſt for ſowing that ſort which 
the farmers call Pirky HA heat. This is little inferior 
to the Red Lammas, and ſometimes even excclls it in 
the crop. It has a white firaw and white ear; but the 
ſkin of the kernell is red. This corn, having a very 
thin ſkin, yields a great deal of floor and little bran, 

The next ſort is called the Te{/pw Lammas : it thrives 
beſt in a gravelly or chalky ſoil, and will yield more 
than either of the former. It is known by the white- 
neſs of the ſtraw and redneſs of the ear. The ſkin'of 

the grain is rather thick, but the flower is exceeding 
white, and there is a great deal of it in the grain. 


The White Wheat ſhould be ſown on a foil of poor 


light loom, inclining to ſand, It has a white ſtraw, 
. - and 
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(13) | 
and a thick, ear, which is rough when ripe, occationed 


by the ſeveral huſks which cover each grain, It is a 
hardy and ſtrong wheat in the growth, and is leſs 
lubject to accident by blight and milde than any 
other. The {kin is a pale yellow, the grains are large, 
ſound and heavy, and produce a great deal of flour, 
and little bran. * * ii i 
In low lands where the ſoil will be more damp than 
what ſuits the generality of this grain, there is one that 
will anſwer : this is called the Double-cared N leat; 
it requires a ſtiff ſoil to keep it upright, and more moi- 
ſture than the others. The ftraw of this is white, the 
ear yellowiſh, but of a duſky caſt ? it affords a great 
deal of good flour, but not equal to the foregoing.  - 
| When the farmer has choſen his ſeed, the next con- 
ſideration muſt be to prepate it for the ground by fteep- 
ing; which is done as follows : diſſolve in water as 
much ſalt as will make an egg ſwim, then add ſo much 
more: ſtir this up, and then put into a common tub 
of it two pounds and a half of allum beat to powder; 
fir it up and put in the wheat; let it ſtand thirty-five 
hours, then draw oft the liquor, and cover it over with 
lacked lime ſifted, and it will be fit for fowing. - To 
fteep more corn, add freſſi ingredients, and ſo go on 
til all is done. 1211-6! ATED g 
When the corn is in the ground, and a ſmall plough 
has been carried along all the furrows, they will be 
clean, and free for the diſcharge of water, and no far- 
ther attendance is required till the blade is come up; 
when, if it be neither too poor nor rank, all that need 
be done is rolling the ground. This ſhould be done 
ras a light roller in damp ſoils, and with a heavier in 


If the crop be too rank, the right method is to mo- 
it, becauſe the feet of the mowers will ſufficiently an- 
ſwer the pu poſe of the roller. 728 

When the crop is poor, the beſt method is to put in 
_ to eat dawn the blade. The dung and urine of 
theſe creatures, with tte * their bodies. 
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is ſo ſtrengthening to the crop, that it will, ſpring, up 
amazingly. If it ſhould want further refreſhment, give 
it a top-dfeſſing of ſoot, pigeon's dung, hog's Hun 
er the like. The method of ſowing them is by the 
hand, ſprinkling them as corn is ſown; and the beſt 
ume is en a calm day, and when it appears likely to rain. 
Great care ſhould be taken to guard againſt the rooks 
juſt at the time when the wheat is ſhooting up. Theſe 
miſchievous birds perceive its ſprouting much ſooner 


than the farmer can, and are led by the ſhoot to pick 


it up. The farmer ſhould be no lefs attentive in keep- 
ing his land free from weeds, This may be done with 
a mall kind of hoe, which, if uſed among the wheat 
early. in theſpring, before the ground is covered by the 
blades of corn, will effectually eradicate all the weeds, 
eſpecially! if this work be done in dry weather; be- 
cauſe, being ſmall, they then ſoon wither and die. If 
the ground happens to be very full of weeds, it may be 
neceflary to go over it a ſecond time, about a fort- 
night after the firſt, to cut up thoſe which may have 
been too ſmall to be noticed. By this means the corn 
wilt be kept clean, and there will not be time for new 
weeds to grow ſo as afterwards to do it any great pre- 
judice .: for the ground will be ſo much ſhaded by the 
oon, that the weeds will thereby be kept down, in ſuch 
manner as not to ripen their ſeeds before harveſt. _ 
Ibe time of cutting the corn ſhould be a little before 
it is ripe, becauſe, as it ſhould always be ſome time 
on the ground, it will continue ripening during that 
time. While the weeds fade, the ear fills : the new- 
cut ſtalk teteives ſome nouriſhment, and the dews will 
ez into the ear, and ſwell the grain. The hotter the 
gaſon-is, the more danger there is in letting the corn 
ſtand to be too ripe on the ground. When it is fit for 
carrying in, the greateſt care muſt be taken to lay it 
ſecure from Vermir. The beſt method, and what keeps 
it the moſt ſecure and ſweeteſt, is, to place it in 
largs ſtacks out of doors. And the moſt effectual me- 
thay. of, ſecuring it is by raiſing the ſtack vpon” caped 
119041 & 2% a . 33 ; ſtones, 
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ſtones, for the capſtone being  confiderably broad, no- 


thing can creep up the other and get over it. By chis 
method corn will be ſafe from weather and vermin 
many years. After it is ſtacked it muſt be-thatched ; 
or, if that cannot be done, it muſt be ſeoured by a 
moveable cover. | e2 1.5541 tO n 5.4! 
The next conſideration is the thrething of the wheat: 
the beſt time for which is warm dry weather, ot a clear 
froſt-; becauſe at theſe times the grain will obme out 
of the huſk much eafier. Nothing now remains but 
the cleaniug of the corn, and no pains ſhoul be fpared 
to do this effectually. The beginning of the clean ing 
ſhould always be by a long caft, from one end of the 
barn to the other, and it ſhould be finiſhed by che fan. 
Having gone through the whole progreſs'of cultiva- 
ting wheat, we ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the cul - 
tlvation. 180 is Is an ie 20 


Of BARLEY. = 


The moſt proper time for ſowing y_ is rather 
difficult to determine. The various kinds (ot which we 
ſhall ſpeak hereafter) make a confiderable difference; 
but in the common ſort there is the whole ſpring for 
the choice. If the ſoil be dry the ſeed ſhould te got 
into the ground early; but in a more moiſt ſoil it 
ſhould be fown later. The latter end of January is ite 
beſt for very dry and warm lands; the beginning of 
March, in general, is a better time for the-other. 
April is not too late to fow Barley after turnips with 
a proſpect of a good crop, and even in the beginning 
of May, if the turnips are not eaten off ſooner, a. 
good crop may be raiſed, chuſing a right kind. In 
general the end of February or the beginning of March 
may be eſteemed the beſt time. | | 
Proper confideration muſt be had with reſpect to the 
choice of the Barley for ſeed. Though there are ſeve- 
ral kinds, yet there is one general rule which holds 
equally of all; itisthat, whatever bethe kind, it muſt l e 
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brought from a remote place, and from a ſoil different 
from that on which it is intended to be fown. The 
common kind of Barley ſown with us is the long-eared 
kind; which is known by the name of Common Barley. 
ln the Nethern count ies they ſow a kind, called from 
the ſhape of the ear SquareBarley, and by ſome Bore and 
Big. This is a hardy kind, and ſucceeds in ſtiff lands, 
where the other. fails. In ſome parts of England _ 
alſo cultivate the Naked Barley, ſo called, becauſe 
there are no awns at the ear ; and beſide. theſe we have 
a very valuable kind, the Patney Barley, or Rath Ripe 
Barley, which is of excellent ſervice to thoſe who can- 
act get their land ready in time for the common kind ; 
becauſe it may be ſown very late, and yet come to a 
good harveſt, requiring but ten or eleven weeks for its 
growth. To theſe may be added another kind, called 
the Sprat Barley, and by ſome the Battle-door Barley, 
which in many Places will prove very advantageous. 
Whichever of theſe kinds the farmer finds his lands 
moſt fit to bear, he muſt chooſe the ſeed corn clean. 
found, firm, and heavy. x 2 

The ſquare Barley requires moſt time in the ground, 
and muſt be, therefore, fown carligſt of all. The Pat- 
ney Barley needs net be got into ke gronnd till April, 
and will even bear tobe ſown as late as May. The 
beit ſeaſon for ſowing common Barley is che middle 
of March: the Battle-door kind may be a little eurlier, 
and the Naked Barley ſhould be about the ſame time 
with the Common. 2 . 

Ihe farmer may be led, by the particular circumſtan- 
ces of his land, to one or other of the three leſs com- 
mon kinds; but in general the fine | '-ng-eared Barley 
is the ſort he ſhauld cultivate, becauſe it anfwers ex- 
cellently for all purpoſes ; but ifhis land ſhould not be 
properly prepared for this, he may uſe the Patney kind. 

The next eonfderation is the teeping of the ſeed- 
corp, Which muſt be done thus: Diiolve in ſoft river 
water as much ſalt as will, make an egg ſwim, and then 
add one third the weight more, | | 
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To a tub of this throw in a peck of ſtone lime, and 
ſtir it about till the lime is well ſlaked. Then put the 
ſeed-corn into a large veſſel of water; fir it about, and 
ſkim off all the light grains; put the good corn into 
the liquor, and let it ſtand twenty-four hours; then put 
in allum at the rate of about one ounce to every — 
of the liquor. Ihis muſt be firſt diſſolved in water, 
and ſtand to be cold, and it muſt then be put to the reſt: 
aſter this the whole muſt ſtand twelve hours more, and 
then the liquorbe ing drawn off by the tap, the corn muſt 
be fpread upon the floor, and ſome ſlaked lime in pow- 
der ſifted over it, till the grains are well covered. This 
done, it will be ready for ſowing ; and if the ground 
be likewiſe ready, the crop will be che greater. The 
time of ſteeping muſt be varied, according to the early 
or late feaſon, The Patney Barley, which is not fown 
till the end of April, ſhould be ſteeped four hours more 
than the Common : and if it be not ſown tilt May, 
it muſt lie in the ſteeping tub two or three hours longer. 
Ihe beſt ſoil for Barley is a good rich loam, not too 
ſandy : it will alſo grow very well upon gravelly land, 
where there is a good bottom of mould, and upon chat- 
ky ſoils, with proper dreſſing. Sandy ground haſtens 
up the Rath Ripe Barley, but it requires a great deal 
of manure. - The method of ſowing Barley depends in 
a great meaſure on the nature of the land. When it 
is of a light kind nothing is better than the fowing by 
broad-caſt all over the ground, and plowing it in; but 
this will not do in hard ſoils. When the land is a lit- 
tle firmer in is nature, but ſtill ſandy, the beſt way is 
to ſow the Barley after the plough;- and then harrow 
It in. [Ky W 1 
We have already ſhewn the uſe of the Patney Barley: 
the Common kind is fit for moderate ſoils welt tilled, 
and for a middle ſeafon of ſowing :. the others have 
their particular. uſes, which we' ſhall here mention. 
When land is too heavy and too damp for theſe, the 
Square Barley is to be ſown early, and with moderate 
ſteeping. If the farmer has a ſtiff damp ſoil, which is 
5 pu difhculily 
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difficultly got into a condition of this kind of crop, 
let him get it into as good order as he can by the be- 
ginning of February, and then ſow Spart Barley upon 
it. The moiſture n ſuch a ſoit will feed a large ſtalk 
and a good ear. Laſtly, if the feld defigned for Bar- 
ley be clayey and Aff, yet by its ſ tuation is dry, the 
kind of Barley ſhould be the Naked, and this ſhould 
be fown not later than the firſt week in March. 

After the ſeed is ſown, it is effentially neceſſary to 
roll the ground. The looſe ſoil requires this moſt, and 
it always lays the mould cloſe to the roots, and at the 
ſame time prepares the ground for harveſt. And when 
the Barley has been up three weeks or a month, it will 
be * roll it over with a weighty roller, which 
wilt again preſs the earth cloſe tothe roots of the corn, 
and thereby prevent the fun and air from penetratirg 
the ground, which will be of ſingular ſervice in = 
ſeaſons ; and this rollirg of it before it ſtalks, will 
cauſe it to tiller out into a greater number of ftalks ; fo 
that if the plants ſhould be thin, this will caufe them 
to ſpread in ſuch manner as to fill the, ground, and 
likewiſe - fireygthen the ſtalks. Particular care mutt 
be taken to keep it clear of weeds. | x 
If the corn grows tco rank, as it is ſometimes apt to 
do in a wet {pring, mowing is then much better than 
feeding it; becauſe the ſcythe takes off only the rank 
tOps, the ſheep feed upon all indifferently : nor 
fhould they even in any cafe be left upon it too long, 
becauſe, being particularly fond of the ſweet end of the 
ſtalk next the root, they will bite ſo clofe' as to injure 
the future growth of the plant. | 
Barley is ripe when the red roan is gone off, when 
the ears droop and fall, as it were, dquble againſt the 
firaw, and the ftalks have loſt their verdure, If it 
happen to be full of weeds, it muſt lie in the fwarth till 
they are dry. It is not apt to ſhed ; but in wet weather 
it will be inclined to ſpout or grow muſty ; and there- 
fore every fair day after rain it ſhould be ſhook up and 
turned; and when it is tolerally dry, let it be made up 
AA. n | into 
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into cocks ; but be careful never to houſe it till 
thoroughly dry, left it mow-burn, which will make it 
malt — than if it had ſpired in the field. The com- 
mon produce of Barley is two or three quarters upen 
an s cre. 
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Of the culture of OaTs and RYE. 
0 ATS will grow on almoſt any ſoil, but the 

richeſt will produce the greateſt provt. They 
will ſucceed extremely well upon a wheat or bailey 
{tubtle, and the ground muſt be thus prepared for them. 
In November throw it up in broad land to have the 
*Xretit of the ſnow and froſts; and in ſanuary fol- 
lowing give it a very good deep, and careful plowing. 
Where a very light ground is intended for Oats, one 
Flowing will be enough : but when the Ioomy cr 
heavier ſoils have two plowings ſor Osts, the crop is 
al xays-the better, and the ground is left in a more d- 
vantageous condition. 

There are five kind of Oats ; the principle of which 
are the White Oat, which is the beſt of all; and the 
Black Oat. The other kinds are, the Grey and the 
Red Oat ; and the Naked Oat, ſo called, becauſe there 
are no heads to the huſks. The white Oat is apt to- 
grow rank in the ſtraw and blade; the Black much leſs. 
ſo : therefore, where ground is very rank, the Black 

at is to be preferred. Io the choice of the ſeed, the 
largeſt, heavieſt, and firmeſt is the beſt; and of what- 
ever nature the land is, which is to be ſown with them, 
they ſhould, if poiſible, be obtained from one of a quite 
ontrary quality, The Oat will grow on any, dry or: 
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moiſt, tough or light earth; but it will ſucteed beſt if 
brought from a light to a firm land, or from a moiſt 
to a dry. If the Foil and management be right, the 
white will y ield better than the black confiderably. 
The ſeed ſhould be ſlightly ſteeped, as it wilt be of 
great advantage to the crop; but no other ingredient 
ſhould be uſed than common ſalt. Twice as much falt 
ſnould be allowed to the water as it is neceſſary to make 
an egg ſwim, and lime muſt be ſifted over them while 
very wet. | L 
The White Oat ſhould be ſown about the latter end 
of February; the Black Oat a week or ten days ſooner. 
The former is fitteſt for low ground, and the latter for 
ſuch as is higher. The Black makes as ſweet meal as 
the White. The ſame ſort ſhould never be repeatedly 
ſown ; but the ſeed exchanged from year to year, other- 
wife the kind will be loſt, for they always degenerate. 
When the Oats are in the ground they will require 
no more care till the beginning of April, when it will 
be a great benefit to the crop to roll the field, eſpecially 
if it be of a light, looſe ſoll. This fixes the mould to 
their roots, and they grow after it with freſh vigour, 
It may be repeated after ſome time, but before the flalks 
rife to be ſo hard as to ſuffer by breaking. Great care 
muſt be taken to keep the ground clear of weeds. | 
The proper time for cutting the Oat is, a little before 
it be fully ripe; for it will improve by lying on the 
ground. But if the White Oak be the kind, this cau- 
tion of cutting them ſomewhat before full ripeneſs is 
yet more eſſential ; becauſe it is neceſſary upon all ac- 
counts, that this crop lie a little upon the ground, after 
cutting, and the White is apt to ſhed in ly ing, if it has 
been ripe before it was cut. In this cafe, however, a 
oper limitation muſt be conſidered ; for if the crop 
be cut too green, the grain will not fwell, but on the 
contrary it will ſhrink. The right time is about four 
or tive days before the ſtate of ripeneſs. When they 
are ripe, the ftraw turns yellow, the grain becomes 
hard, and the chaff begins to open and the feed. 
.. If 
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T if If the farmer ſhould chuſe to raiſe Oats by the new 
oiſt method of drill and horſe- beeing huſbandry, he muſt 
we plant them in double rows, with ſix feet intervals : the 
bly. ground muſt be deeply plowed where the rows ſtand, 
: of and the bed on which the rows are raiſed, muſt be car- 
zene tried up as high as it will well ſtand above the level of 
falt the reſt of the ground. The diſtance of the two rows 


nake from each other ſhould be fiſteen inches. As ſoon as 
ile the plantsare above the ground, they ſhould be perfect- 

ly well hoed between the rows, which will entirely pre- 
end vent the growing of weeds, After ten days more, the 
ner. hot ſe-hoe ſhould be brought into the broad intervals, 
r for and they ſhould be thoroughly well broke : this will 
** give a freſn growth to the young plants, but care muſt 
edly be taken not to come ſo near the beds as to injure thera, 


bf After this the whole is to be left to nature, till the talks 
. are found, and have grown five or fix inches above the 
quire ground, then there muſt be another horſe-hocing, and in 


will. be fame manner. The crop muſt then be managed ex- 
cially actly as thoſe raiſed in the common methods, and the 
114 to Os will be very fine. | 

The meal of Oats makes tolerable good bread, and is 
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igour. | 

N the common food of the country people in the North. 

t care In ſome places beer is made with the grain: but its 
Principal uſe is for the food of horſes, for which pur- 

before poſe. it is reckoned very wholeſome, being, ſweet, and 

on the of and 1 nature; but it muſt not be given them 

. before it has ſweated in the mow, or barn, or been 

"eſs is Notherwiſe dried, let it ſhould prove too laxative, and 

all ac⸗ hurt them. | 

, after | 

"it has Of Ry x. 

wer, 2 4 h : | | | 

ie crop There are two ſorts of this grain, viz. the large rye, 

on the M vÞich is fitteſt for winter ſowing ; and the ſmall rye 


at four for ſpring. The large, or winter rye is the ſtrongeſt 
en they and hardieft, and is generally ſown cn poor, dry, 
ecomics Ill gr7velly, or ſandy foils, where wheat will not thrive, 
\ feed. I VV ben it is fown the ground muſt be dry; for if much 

It | rain 
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rain falls, even after it is ſown, before the rye is come 
up, it will rot in the earth. It will ripen much earlier 
on a light land than a cold Riff ground, and by con- 


tinuing to ſow it in ſuch a foil for two or three years, 


it will be forwarded ſo much as to ripen a month earlier 


than that which has been raiſed upon ſtrong cold ground, 
For this reaſon thoſe who are obliged to ſow rye. to- 
ward ſpring, generally provide;themfelves with this 
early ſeed.” A little ſprinkling of dung or mud, though 
it be but half the quantity commonly uſed for other 
corn land, will, if laid upon the rye ground, greatly 
advance the crop. FL no 
If a harveſt crop is expected, it is abſolutely neceſl- 
aty to ſteep the rye, the ingredients for which are only 
common falt and allum. The {alt to be put into the 
water till it makes an egg ſwim, and then half ſo much 
more to be added; and after twelve hours ſteeping, the 
allum to be put in, an ounce to every gallon. When 
the whole has ſtood twelve hours longer, the liquor muſt 
be drawn off, and the ſeed ſpread on a floor, and cov- 
ered thick with flaked lime, ſifted over it, after which 
it is immediately to be ſown, The uſual allowance 
is two buſhels of ſeed to an acre, or, if it be new broke 
up ground, or land ſubject to worms, about a peck more, 
and the produce of each acre will generally amount to 
about twenty buſhels, _ | 
The ſmall Rye may be ſown: in the ſpring, about 
the ſame time as oats, and uſually ripens as ſoon as the 
other ſort ; but if the ſeaſon prove wet, it is apt to 
run much to ſtraw, and the grain is generally lighter 
than the other. The principle uſe of this ſort is to re- 
ſow lands where the crop has failed that was ſown in 
autumn. th 1 
When this. corn is ripe its ſtraw turns yellow, its 
ear hangs, and the grain is hard. It is not very apt to 
fhed, and therefore, if it te weedy, it ſhould be on the 
ound a week or ten days after it is wet (if the weeds 
not dry ſooner) before it be bound up; for other- 
wife theſe weeds will give in the barn, make the Rye 
= no! 
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ot threſh well, and render it muſty, But as this gramm 
vill grow in thelear ſooner than any otter, if it be 
et, particular care muſt be taken, eſpecially if rain 
omes on, to turn it at leaſt once in two or three days, 
and lay the ears upon the ſtubble, as high above the 
ground as poſſible. This will help to preſerve it from 
urtful moiſture : but if it be cut in perfettly dry 
ether, and without weeds, it may be houſed es it is 


eaped. 
oe is generally uſed for bread, either alone, or 
nixed with wheat, in which fate it is called meſling 
orn. It likewiſe yields a firong ſpirit when diſtil- 
ed ; and, if ſowed only for dreſſing of land, is of great 
ervice to the ground where it is xloughed in green and 
ucculent? This plant is alſo ſown in autumn to great 
dvantage, purpoſely for green ſeed for cattle, particu- 
ar for ewes and lambs in the ſpring, before there is 
plenty of graſs. When this is intended, the Rye 
hould be ſown early, that it may have firength to fur- 
ſh early fodder. In this light, it will ſupply the, 
ant of turnips where they have failed, or where their 
*aſon is over; ſo that in ſuch caſes, it is very good 
uſbandry to ſow the land with Rye n where 
ere are ſtocks of ſheep, which cannot be well ſuppor- 
d without green food early in the ſpring. The far- 
er who has many ſheep could con! der, that turnips 
re always a very precarious crop; and therefore he, 
ould, befide ſowing ſome places with ccle ſeed, in or- 
er to have green fodder, ſow Rye in others, to guard 
gainſt accidents. 
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Of the farmer's cl. | Containing 
the method 0 breeding, rearing, 

and managing the Horſe ; with 

a number of the moſt approved 
; -receipts for curing the various 
diſeaſes incident tothat noble beaſt 


AV INGin the preceding chapters gone through 

the culture of the moſt material crops, we ſhall 

now proceed to another article, which no leſs requires 
the care and attention of the induſtrious huſbandman. 
This is bis ſtock of cattle, part of which are neceſſary 
for his ſervice in the execution of his work, and par 
for breeding, for (ale, and for their products. Under 
this head of ſtock are comprehended the horſe and cou 
kinds, ſheep and hogs, poultry, &c. concerning which 
we ſhall begin with the horſe, as being one of the mofi 
noble and uſeful animals belonging to a farm, 


DireRions for chung a HORS E. 


In chuſing of a harſe the farmer ſhould be careful 
that the body be of a proper proportion, not too ſmal 
or !lender, nor too large; the back ſhould be ftrait 
or have only a moderate finking below the withers ; 
for when a horſe has a low back, and is higher behind 
than before, it indicates weakneſs. His ribs ſhould 
be large, his flanks ſmooth and full, and his kind parts 
or uppe: moſt haunches, not rifing higher than his ſhou! 
ders. 1 The 


l 

The next conſideration: muſt be his wind, which ma 
eaſily be known by the motion of his flanks. A horſe 
that is broken winded pinches in his flanks with a very 


flow motion, and drops them ſuddenly : but many horſes 
breathe thick that are not broken winded, which will 


happen in any horſe that is foggy and foul fed without 
ſuthcient exerciſe, But if a horſe has been in good 
keeping, and had proper exerciſe, and yet theſe ſymp- 
toms appear, it is a ſign that there is ſome defect either 
accidental or natural, ſuch as a narrow cheſt, or ſome 
cold that has cauſed his lungs to be contaminated. 

The eye is another particular which ſhould be well 
conhdered, though in this the beſt judges are often de- 
ceived. The clearneſs of the eye is a ſure indication 
of its goodneſs; but this is not all that ſhould be at- 
tended to ; the eye-lids, eye-brows, & all the parts be- 
longing to it muſt alſo be conlidered ; for many herſes, 
whoſe eyes appear clear and brilliant, will go blind at 
ſeven or eight years old, Be careful therefore to ob- 
ſerve, whether the parts between the eye-lids and eye- 
brows are free from bunches, and the part round the 
under eye-lid be not full or ſwelled ; for theſe are in- 
dications that the creature's eyes will not laſt, When 
the eye is remarkably flat and ſunk within its orbit, it 
is a bad ſign ; or when it looks dead and lifeleſs. The 
iris or circle, that ſurrounds the ſight of the eye, ſhould 
be diſtinRt, and of a pale variegated cinnamon colour; 
for this is always a ſure ſign of a good eye. When 
the horſe is firſt Tel out ef a dark ſtable into a ſtrong 
light, be ſure to obferve whether he wrinkles his brow, 
and looks upwards to receive more light ; for theſe are 
indications of his eyes being bad. But if you obſerve 
that the demenſions of the pupil are large, and that 
they contract on his coming into a ſtrong light, it is 
almoſt an infallible ſign that the eye is good. 

The ſhoulders ſhould be next confidered in chufing a 
borſe ; they ſhouli not be too much loaded; for a korte 
with heavy ſhoulders can never move well ; on the 
contrary, one that has very thin ſhoviders, with a nar- 
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row cheſt, tho' he may move briſkly while he keeps 
ſound, yet ſuch horſes are generally weak, and the moſt 
eaſily lamed in the ſhoulders of all others. A medium 
therefore ſhould be obſeryed : for ſuch only are horſes 
for ſervice. Be careful to obſerve the creature's moti- 
ons, that the ſhoulders, knees, and paſterns all act to- 
ther in concert, and have but one ſpring of motion ; 
or ſuch alone can be ſaid to move well. 
The limbs ſhould be free from ſplents and wind- 
galls ; the knees ftrait and not bending ; the back finews 
firong and well braced ; the paſtern joints clean, and 
free from ſwelling ; and the hocks lean and dry, free 
from curbs, ſpavings, and flatelent humours. 

The feet ſhould be ſmooth and tough, of a middle 
ſize, without wrinkle, neither too hard and brittle, nor 
too tender. The heels ſhould be firm, and no way: 
ſpongy or rotten, the frogs horny and dry, and the fole: 
ſomewhat hollow, like the inſide of a diſh or bowl. 

Excluſive of theſe obſervations already enumerated, 
there are ſeveral other particulars neceſſary in chufing a 
horſe, If his head be large and fleſhy, and his neck 
thick and groſs, he will always go heavy on the land 
and therefore ſhould never be choſen. A horſe that 
has his hocks diſtant and very wide, ſeldom move 
well, but is apt to cut and chafe, by croſſing one ley 
over the other, Fleſhy legged horſes are generally ſub 
ject to the greaſe, and other infirmities of that kind 
and therefore ſhould not be choſen. 

One very principal matter is the temper of thehorſe 
becauſe if that be good, it greatly augments its value 
whereas - the contrary expoſes him to many accidents 
It is indeed difficult to difcover the temper of a horſ 
-without a . trial, which always ſhould be obtai 

ned if poſſible, Fear is an impediment in a horſe 
temper that greatly leſſens his value. A fearful kork 
e:dangers both himfelf and his rider, and many ſud 
are utterly ſpoiled and ruined by the accidents they a 
expoſed to from their timidity. A fearful horſe ma 


be almoſt known at firſt fight, by his crouching, creep 
ing, and ſtarting. 
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keeps Ah 1 
> ne \ horſe that is very hot and fretful muſt likewiſe be 
ar avoide l; but care ſhould be taken to diſtinguiſh be- 
horſes tween an bot, fretful horſe, and one that is eager and 
moti- craving; the former begins to fret the moment he is 
act to- out of the ſtable, and continues in that humour: till he 
tion; bas quite fatigued himſelf ; but the latter endeavours 

only to be the tirſt in the chaſe, or the foremoſt in the 
wind- field, and is truly valuable: the former has thoſe quali- 
news ties which reſemble intemperance and raſhneſs; the 
n, and latter, prudence and courage. oy 


7 free Of the bree ding and rearing of horſes. © 


middle If the farmer has a large quantity of paſture, either 
tle, nel common, or in woods or groves, it is no ſmall ad- 
o wan antage to keep a teem of mares for breed ; but where 
* 1005 there 15 moit arable, and little paſture- land, ſtone-hor- 
* ſes or geldings are more neceſſary, as may be obſerve 
erated WM in ſeveral counties of that ſort. 
* In Hertfordſhire great advantage is made by buying 
DS colts out of Leiceſterſhire, of between two and three 
years old, which at about fix years old, are ſold to 
ntlemen at London for their coaches. "Theſe colts 
improve much in their ſtature, and their work pays 
for their keeping ; which makes it a double advantige 
to them, and gives the former an opportunity of bring- 
ing them up to be fit for buſineſs. 

If you defign to have beautiful ftrong colts, let 
your, ftallion and mare be ſo, eſpecially your mare; 
for the form and ſhape of the foal is generally more 
like the mare than the horſe, and more particularly for 
the head and neck, which is tae beautiful part of the 
horſe. Let both the ſtallion and mare be of lively 
brifk natures ; for heavy dull breeders will always pro- 
duce lumpiſh heavy colts : and ſee that they be of 
healthy found conſtitutions ; for your colts will, for 
the moſt part, have the ſame diſtempers with the ſtal- 
lions and mares : and if youdehre to haye large colts, 
be ſure to have large bellied mares, that the colts may 
have room to grow in, 8 give them good keeping, 
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and then you need not fear their ſe, whatever may be 
the ſtature of the ſtallion. | 
Let your mares be as tame as poſhble : it is betterto 
keep them to gentle, eaſy work, ſuch as plowing an 
hour or two in a day, &c. than to have them wild ; for 
by being acquainted with their keeper and being ſober- 
ly handled, you-may with eaſe remove them from one 
paſture to another, bring them to be covered, and to 
take their colts from them; whereas wild mares are not 
only troubleſome, but often deſtroy the colts in their 
bellies, by their leaping of ditches and hedges, &c. 
The moſt certain method of having your mares breed, 
and the moſt profitable for the farmer, except he keeps 
his ſtallion to let out to hire, is to have a place well 
fenced, that is good lind to keep your horſe in, and to 
let your mares go with your horſe during the months 
of April and May; but your horfe this way will nor 
ſerve ſo many mares as if houſed, nor be ſo fit for con- 
ſtant working the other ten months of the year ; and 
therefore if you work him hard, or let him out to horſe 
more mares than vour own, vou muſt take him into 
the flable, and fer | hiin well; and if the horſe is kept 
in thc ſlable, it is reckoned bet to take the mare in 
too, for about 2 month or fix weeks, and that ſhe be 
fed well with hay andouts ; and chat about fiveor fix days 
before you bring her to the horſe, you bleed her on 
Loth fides of the neck, taking out of euch vein about 
a quart of blood, | 
In the breeding countries, in the table where they 
keep ſtallions on purpoſe to let out to horſe mares, 
they have a ſquare hole with a door to. it, big enough 
for the horſe to put his head and neck out at; to which 
hole they bring the mare for the horſe to fell on, by 
which means they can ſee whether the mare will ſtand 
to the horſe or not, without any danger of the mares 
ſtriking the horſe, or his doing of himſelf any injury. 
If they find the mare williag to ſtand, they have her 
out in ſome broad place, where they lead the ſtal- 
lian out to her; and if he be unlucky and mad, with 
| do 
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two men to lead him, and let him horſe her: they rec- 
kon in the morning faſting, or in the evening, the 


beſt times of the day; eſpecially the eine and 
r 


that the horſe be well provender'd and drin lit- 
tle over night, When the ſtallion is diſmounted, they 
commonly throw a pail of cold water on the mare, 
which they think makes her take horſing the better. 
After the mare is covered, they that are very exact 
in taking care of them, keep them to the ſame diet as 
before, * three weeks or a month, and without work, 
and about September they take their mares into the 
houſe again, where they keep them till they foal ; at 
which time they feed them with maſhes and other 
moift food till the graſs comes to be plentiful : which 
are niceties the farmer ſeldom troubles himſelf about. 
If after they have foaled they keep a night or two in 
the ſtable, and give them the beſt hay, graſs and oats 
that they have, they think it ſufficient, | 

The beſt time for breeding is when the mares are 
from four to twelve years old, and much longer, if 
they have only been kept to breed on, and not work- 
ed; and the horſe from tive to fourteen years old. 

The mares ſhould be well kept abour a fortnight be- 
fore foaling, as it will not only make them have plen- 
ty of milk, but cauſe them quickly to take horſe again. 

The moſt proper time for weaning of colts is in Can- 
dlemas or Shrovetide; and in this particular the far- 
careful; for if the colts be not wea- 
ned, well ſummered and wintered, eſpecially for the 
_ three years, they will ſeldom prove either: good 
or large. | 

When the colts are about two years old, it is the beſt 
time to take them up, and make them tame ; and the 
year following back them that are to be for the ſaddle, 
only they muſt be uſed kindly at that age. The firft 
year "ſaddle colts ſhould only be walked, and the fe- 
cond but ſeldom trotted, and that for a little way at a 
time, If they are any ways unruly and wild, at the 
firſt coming into the houſe, let them have no meat but 
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what they take out of their keeper's hand, by which 
means you will make them gentle without violence; 
if that will not do, keep them waking, and want of 
ſleep will cure the wildeſt horſe that is. But to pre- 
vent his being ſo, uſe him from his foaling to be fed 
in winter at hand in the houſe ; and fof ſome time 
when you back him firſt never ride him but with a horſe 
before him, and always in the company of as many 
others as poſſible. 

Draught horſes being thoſe principally uſed by far- 
mers, we ſhall recommend to them the choice of ſuch 
as are ſtrong, well limbed, and as near as can be, ſuch 
as are of a height 3 for horſes in a draught unequally 
ſuited never draw eaſy : and if they are well worked, let 
them be well kept, and then you may expect buſineſs 
from them. A goodteam of horſes cannot well have 
a leſs allowance than forty quarters of oats a year, be- 
tides good hay and graſs when they are out of the houſe, 
It will likewiſe be neceſſary that the farmer ſuit his 
| horſes to his ground, as well as his other cattle ; fo 
that where his land is rich to have the larger, and where 
barren, the ſmaller ſort of horſes, except he has tone 
horſes, and keep them always at hay and oats. 


Of the diſeaſes of horſes, with their reſpect᷑ ive cures, 


'The farmer ſhould be particularly attentive to the firſt 
fgn of a diſorder in his horſes, for their diſeaſes are 
_ eaſily remedied when ſeen in time. If any of them 
ſeem more ſluggiſh than ordinary, it is a fign of ſome 
growing indiſpotition; in which caſe he muſt give him 
a meſs of warm grains, with a little ſalt, once in a 
week, and let him have twice the rubbing of the others. 
If this does nat recover him, let him be blooded, and 
. abate ſomewhat ot his labour for a few days, but do 
yot keep him altogether idle. This ſhort courſe, if 
uſed in time, will prevent half the diſorders of this 
creature ; but if it has been omitted, and a diſeaſe 
fhews itſelf; the remedy muſt be adapted to the ſymp- 
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toms and appearances, as well as to the cauſe of the 
diſorders. When horſes are inclined to fall into diſ- 
orders, A ſpring and fall is a very proper 
method. If this does not anſwer, purging is the next 
expedient; and theſe together will often prevent or 
carry off the cauſes of diſorders, 


Of purging a horſe, 


The day before the horſe is purged, he muſt be kept 
from labour, and have a good quantity of good warm 
ſcalded bran with the water : then the next morning 
165g he has any thing to eat, give him the following 

oſe. | 

Take powder of cream of tarter, aud powder of ja- 
lap, three quarters of an ounce ; of aloes, a quarter of 
an ounce, and of powder of ginger two ſcruples ; mix 
theſe up with butter into a 1 and break it into 
two balls; greafe thefe with more butter on the outſide, 
& give them to the horſe, with a quart of warm weak ale. 

This is the proper quantity for a ſtrong horſe ; the 
proportion muſt be obſerved in all caſes, but for thoſe 
which are of a weaker habit, leſs will do, When the 
horſe has taken the doſe, he muſt be rid about for a 
quarter of an hour, a little more than a foot-pace, 
and after that ſet up an hour and half before he has 
any thing to eat; then be ſhould have a little good 


hay, and after this ſome water milk warm. An hour 
after, give him a meſs of fcalded bran, and ſoon after 


this ride him out again. This will ſet it very prope-ly 
to working; after which give him at times more bran 
ſcalded, and ride him out a little. Ihe more bran he 
takes, and the more exerciſe he has, the better the 
phyſick will work; and he fhould be thus managed 
till it has done as much as is judged neceſſary ; for the 
ſame doſe may, by thefe means, be made to- operate 
more or leſs as occaſion may require. The aloes ſhould 
be of the beſt kind: there is a coarſe ſort called horſe 
aloes, but the difference in price, in a few doſes, is ve- 


ry trifling, aud the other is too coarſe, — Bleeding 
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Bleeding and purging, in the proper manner, will 
vent half the diteaſes of horſes : but we ſhall not 
ve the farmer at a loſs in ſuch other of their diſeaſes 

as he may cure without the farrier ; the principal of 
which are as follow: EVR 


vo Strains : 


Theſe are very common among horſes that are work- 
ed hard, and if not taken care of in time, they bring 
on tixed complaints. Whena ſtrain is perceived early, 
the remedy is this : 

Melt an ounce of allum in a quart of verjuice, and 
rub the place with this as hot as the hand can bear it. 
Repeat it two or three times, and it will effect a cure. 

If the complaint has been long ſtanding, the follow- 
ing is tobe uſed : 

Slice three ounces of Caftile ſoap. very thin, and put 
it into a pint of ſpirits of ine; let it ſtand in a warm 
place till it is diddolved, and then put in an ounce of 
camphire. When. this is likewiſe diſſolved, it will be 
fit for uſe. Warm a little of it, and rub the place al- 
fected every morning and evening. | 


Of the Malanders, - 


This is a ſcabby diſorder, attacking the back part 
of the fore-legs, againſt the joint of the knee, The 
ſcabs grow hard like warts, and have Riff hairs upo 
them. Careleſſneſs in not cleaning the horſe is tht 
general cauſe ;. and the following management wil 
help the cure : 8 | | 

Clip off the hair from the place, and waſh it ve 
clean with ſoap- ſuds and a ſponge. Boil a pound « 
fenzgreek ſeed, and two pounds of marſh-mallow roc 
cut ſmall, in a gallon and half of water, till the lique 
is thick like a jelly, and the ingredients are ſoft ; the 
waſh the part night and morning with the liquor war: 
with flannels dipped in it ; and afterwards tie on 
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parcel of the ingredients wet with the liquor, leaving 
them on till the next dreſſing. Let this be continued 
till the cure is perfected; and during the operation the 
horſe may be kept to his uſual work. : 

If the cure proves tedious, the blood is bad ; and in 
that caſe, during the time, there muſt be ſome flour of 
brimſtone ſprinkled all over his food. 


Of ſore Heels. 


Theſe are very troubleſome to the farmer's horſes : 
but he may cure them thus : 

Put into a quart of white wine a quarter of a pound 
of green copperas, and once of Roman vitriol. Add 
the gall of an ox, after the falts are melted, and a 
quarter of an ounce of oil of vitriol. Kub the horſe's 
heels with this every night and morning, and keep him 
clean at all times. The ſores will ſoon he healed, and 


and put : , 
a warm Neleanlineſs for the future will prevent their return. 
wunce of PR 
will be Of Cracks about the Feet, 

lace at- 


Theſe are much of the ſame nature with the former, 
but more obſtinate. They are generally cured thus: 

Boil fenzgreek feed and marſh-mallow root in water, 
till at is as thick as a jelly, then waſh and ſoak the 
racks with the liquor warm, and tie ſome of the ingre- 
lients, that have been boiled ſoft round the whole 
part. 

After the cracks have been thus dreſſed four or five 
mes, they will grow ſoft at the edges, and the follow- 


ack pa 
de. 
Urs upo 
ſe is tht 


ent wil 
| ng ointment will then take effect: 

2 it ven Melt over the fire half a pound of yellow baſilicon, 
pound e nd fiir in half an ounce of powdered verdigreaſe ; mix 
How rod well, and then let it cool: ſpread this thick upon 
he Iiqu eme leather, and aſter the part is well waſhed and 
oft ; the leanſed, put it on. Renew this every div till the cure. 
10T wa | effected. 
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his is a common complaint of horſes of the coarſer 
kind, when they are hard worked and ill rubbed down 
to remedy which the following powder muſt be added 
to their food : | 

Take powder of antimony, flour of brimſtone, and 
powder of turmerick, of each equal quantities ; mix 
up a large parcel of this, and ſprinkle it among the 
meat that is given them. Continue this, only leſſening 
the quantity, till the cure is perfected, 


Of the Farcy. 


This diſeaſe will ſpread all over the horſe, if not 
checked in time. It is firſt ſeen in hard lumps upon 
different parts of the body, which ſoon afterward 
break and run. The cauſe is over labour, or a ſurfeit 
of good food, after the horſe has been half ſtarved. 
When the lumps are found before any of them art 
broke, the remedy is this: _ 

Bleed the horſe twice at three days diſtance. Boi 
a pound of quickfilver half an hour, in a gallon o 
water : then pour it off, the quickfilver will be nev 
the worſe, but the water will be ſtrong of its virtues 
Put to this water fix ounces of ſoap-lees, and one ound 
of verdigreaſe : then add a pound of roll brimftor 
powdered, and a quarter of a pound of white hellebon 
in powder: ſhake it all up together, and rub the plac 
where there are lumps. If any of them break out i 
ſores, notwithſt .nding, mix four ounces of allum, an 
then u © it as before, The horſe muſt be kept clear 
and rubbed with this every _ and morning ; a 
all the time a little powder of antimony and flour 0 
brim tone, mixed together, muſt be duſted over the fo 
If one or two ſores remain after the reſt are well, th 
muſt be burnt with the point of a red hot poker, 2 
afterwards dreſſed with the ſame mixture. In a fe 
days a black ſlough will come off, and they will | 

well ſoon, 


(35) 
Of bloody Urine. 64 
coarſer | 


Jown MM TÞis is a dangerous accident among horſes, and is 
added generally occafioned by overſtraining them at their 
| work. To cure it uſe the following medicine : | 
is and Bruiſe in a mortar half a pound of the herb Robert 
| 7 mir! Craneſbill; diſſolve in the juice preſſed out of this a 
ng dhe dram of allum; and two drams of dragons blood, and 
Alening I fre grains of ſugar of lead; give this for a drench, 

and repeat it once in fix hours till the horſe is cured. 


Of the flagger:. 


This diſorder ſhews itſelf by the horſe tottering as 
he goes, ſtaggering, and moving his limbs weakly 
and faintly. When he is put up, he toſſes his head 
about till his eyes ſwell and run, and at laſt he beats his 


, If not 
ps upon 
terwarch 


a ſurfei 


head about againſt every thing that is near him. It is ge- 
n ve nerally brought on Ke vile cold wh Hi here-bo 
Nover heated; ſuch as riding hard, and then going into 
e. Boll water, putting him up without riding after it, or tur- 
allon off ning him hot from hard labour into cold graſs. 
nev en the diſeaſe is diſcovered the horſe muſt. be 
« virtues blooded largely. If this does not take eſſect he muſt 
ne ound} have a ftrong clyſter made in the following manner. 
zrimftor Mix together three pints of hot emetic wine, and a 
hellebor} quarter of a pound of ointment of elder : and the 
the plac heat of the wine will melt the ointment into an oil, 


k out i #24 the horſe is to be thrown up when it is a little cooled. 


lum, an} Two hours after the clyſter is come away, give 
pr clean another made of the ſcoriz of liver of antimoney. 
ing; au Boil two ounces of this in two quarts of ale for fix or 
d Hour ¶ eight minutes; then take it off the fire, put in a quar- 
r the fco ter of point of ſalad oil, and mix it altogether. It 


well, th muſt be thrown up in the ſame way as the firſt : and 
oker, 4 after this, the horſe ſhould be led out and - walked a 
In a fe little. When he is taken in, give him ſome ſcalding 
ey will bran with a little water warm. If he be not recovered 
by this, one hour afterwards give him a doſe of Ve- 
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nice treacle ; an ounce is the proper quantity, and it is 
beſt to give it in a pint of very good ſtrong beet. 
Wine is commonly recommended, but the horſes are 
generally fick and uneaſy after it, when given this 
way, and not when given with the ale. All the time 
. Tub his legs frequently and hard, with Whiſps of dry 
ſtraw, and from time to time let him be walked ou, 
This generally compleats a cure, but if the diſeaſe had 
got too much a head before they were applied, and 
he does not recover by them, he mult be blooded in 
the noſtrils. Cut a thin mw of an oak twig, ſharp- 
en it to a point, then ſplit it, and thruſt this up one 
noſtril and then the other. This will make him bleed 
freely enough, and will do great ſervice. If he Kill 
knocks his head about, the following paſte muſt be 
put into his ears. | 
Pound ſome bears foot root, E royal, rue, and 
angelica ; mix theſe up with a ſpoonful of pepper, and 
a little ſpirit of wine ; fill both the ears with this, and 
ſew them up to keep it in, only leaving a hole, by 
' which to pour in a little freſh ſpirits of wine from time 
to time, to moiſten the ingredients. With theſe aſſiſt 
ances, there is little doubt of his getting well : an 
the following clyſter will aſſiſt in it - 
Boil a double handful of mallow roots in two quart 
of water, for a quarter of an hour; ſtrain it off an( 
add two ounces of polycreſtum ſalt, and an ounce and 
half of Venice treacle, and half a pint of ſallad oi 
Give this warm as a clyſter the ſame way as the others 
after this, though the horſe ſeem well, the clyſter wit 
antimony muſt be given every other day twice more 
and care muſt be taken that he gets no cold for ſever; 
days after, | 


Of the Vives. 


This diſorder ſhews itſelf by the ſwelling of the ker 
nels of the neck, which is often ſo inflamed as to t 
dangerous. 
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"When 4 horfe bas this pain Violently it . 25 dan- 
| as ;the rs, and care muſt be taken of the 


fick dot we of the diſorder”; . for when it comes 


to tha 


Which the far riets call convulſions of the 
bowels, and which is much the ſame with what we call 


"a twiſting of the guts, the caſe Is nearly deſperate. 


In the firſt approaches of the cholick, the horſe's 


5 


belly may be perceived to be ſwelled; he locks uneaſy, 


lies down, rolls himſelf about, and gets up again; and 


come to the more deſperate Nate, ke ramps furioufl 


upon the ground, rubs his fides hard againſt the wall, 
reiches out his legs and neck, and gives all poſf ble 


* , 


- bgns of the greateſt imeafneſs. , 


. , This diſorder is generally cafloned by the creatures 


"7 
n . 


eating too greedily of coarſe green food ; and ſome- 


times by ſudden. cold when Be is hot; ſometimes l- 


ſo by. the citing unwholeſome derbe, as theſe crea- 


1 
* - 


" tures will do when they come into freſh paſtures, tho' 


' 


they would hot touch the ſame plants in thoſe grounds 


' where they have been uſed to feed. Very often the 


following medicine will produce a cure ; 

Scald fome bran, and put to it a tea ſpoonful of oil 
of apniſeed,, ftis it together and give it warm. If this 
dots not anſwer, difſvlve a quarter of an ounce of phi- 
lonium Tomaxum in a pint of pepper-mint water, and 
glue this for a"drench.. In caſe this fails recourſe muſt 
te back to clyflers. „, SE al 
Boil two Lande of mallow leaves, and a quarter &f 


„ then bruiſe halt 
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. Pound of cumming ſced in ihree quarts of water, 
er ol an hour; put tg this a, quarter of a 


muſt be walked gently after it. After which give him 
clean hay, warm water, and bran ; and if he. does not 
pow well directly upon this, repeat the doſe of phi- 
on um romanum once in eight hours, and put oil of 

anniſeed in all his bran. 
When the caſe is come to the worſt before care i; 
taken, or if the worſt ſymptoms come on in ſpite of 
eſe remedies, the horſe muſt be blooded. Then in- 
ad of the philonium and pepper-mint water, give it 


| to him thus: 


- Difſolve a dram and half of the philon ium in a pint 
of mountain wine ; add to it a quarter of a pint of 
ſallad oil, and a full tea ſpoonful of ſpirit of ſal armo- 


nica; give this as a drench, , and ride the horſe gently 


half an hour after he has taken it. If this does not ſuc- 
ceed, mix a grated nutmeg and a quarter of an aunce 
of jalop, in a quarter of a pint of gin; add half a 
quartern of ſweet oil, and give it him as a drench. 
One 'or other of theſe muſt be given ence in three 
hours, and repeat the clyſter as often as he ſeems vi- 
olently in pain. He muſt be rid ſoftly about at times; 
and by this means the fit, if it be ever ſo bad, will be 
carried off, But care muſt be taken that it does not 
return ; and this will be chiefly prevented, by givipg 
him only very good dry food, ſcalded bran, warm wa- 
ter, aud ſometimes a little anniſeed mixed with the bran, 


Of Colds. 


As ſoon as this diſerder is perceived, the farmer 
ſhould give the horſe the following 'medicine : 

Bruiſe three ounces of freſh liquorice root, and boil 

it well in three pints of new wort, or elſe of yery mild 

ale, Strain off the liquor, and put to it a quarter of 

* 
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pound 0 2 then, cain_it off, nd. d a quarter 
of a pint o ne „and two ſpoonfuls of oil of 
turpent ine. muſt be given warm, and the horſe 
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thorougly cemow C dd. : 
This will at any time: cure a cold, that is freſh 
caught. But where the diſorder is longer ſtanding, 
the following balls are the beſtremedy ye 
Weigh tx pound of bean meal, and mix it with half 
4 pound of powdet of. liquorice, a quanter of a pound 
of flour of brimſtone, three ounces of linſeed pow- 
der d, two ounces of anniſeed, and common ſeed and 
f enugregk, of each.an-gunce and half; bay and juniper 
berties, of ech two gunces ; and flour of benjamin 
half am ounce. Mix all theſe: powders very well, by 
rubbing them gether ig a large. matble mortar! ; then 
Leat-up::the yolks of ten egg, with two bottles of 
mountkin wine ; fir into this two pounds of thin ho- 
ne, and a: pint of; falad oil; When this is perfectly 
mixed, pour it all: into the mortar, and beat it up with 
the powders, into tif paſte, that ii eaſily roll into 
balls. If it be too moiſt, add a little flout to fiiffen.... 
it ; aad if too hard, a little wine, When it is fit to 
roll, make it up into balls of the bigneſs of a large 
waſh ball, rolling them up in the hands very even and 
round then lay them upon a-dry heve turned bottom 
upwards, - ina cook airy room, to harden and dry. 
They: will thus, keep a year or two, and be abhways rea- 
dy and convenient, one ball being the proper doſe. f 
The farmer ſhould never be without theſe in his 
houſe, ſor horſes age very ſubject to theſe diſorders. 
hen they are to be given, the ball muſt be melted in 
a ſufficient quantity of warm water, and adminiſtred 
morning and evening for a fortnight or three weeks - 
together, within which time there is little doubt but the 
cure will be accompl, 8 


| | Of Surfeits, | 
| Theſe are often bropght upon horſes by overwork- 
ing and neglect, in which caſe the ſtomach will be ſo 
2 ; 'D 2 © diſordered” 
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difordered that he cannot eat his food. He will 
look tired, weak, and diſpirited, and will pine him- 
ſelf to death, if not relieved in time. The. ſooner 
Care is taken the better, and the medicine muſt be of 
the cordial and tefreſhing kin. 
Pour a quart of boiling water upon half an ouncg of 
ſalop: when this is grown to a jelly; add to it Half 
an ounce of Venice treacle, and give it him warm in 
the evening. The next morning diſſolve half an ounce 
of mithridate in half a pint of good mountain wine, 
and = him that as a drench. | LIE 
After he has had this, walk him out a little, and 
when he comes in, rub him well with dry ftraw, and 
then offer him ſome very fine hay. He will eat a lit- 
tle, and it will do him good: during the reſt of the 
day give him at times a little hay in the ſame manner, 
and at night repeat the mithridate aud wine. This 
muſt be done for four days; and all the time he muſt 
have good food, a little exerciſe, and frequent rubbing. 
This will abſolutely recover him, and in a'day or two 
more he will be fit to work + 
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This diſorder is very common among horſes; and is 
what farmers call the ſleeping diſeaſe; or ſleepy evil. 
Bad food is the common cauſe; and fometimes too 
much reſt, when the creature has been uſed to labarious 
{-rvics. He will grow ſſuggiſh, heavy, and fleepy, 
and when waked by the Whip, he will prefently fall 
into the ſame droning way again; at length he will 


neglect his food, and ſoon be lot. The remedy for 


this is thus: ; 8 
Bruiſe iu a marble moctar-x good handful of yellow 
ſtoneccop, called wall - pepper; put to it à gill of waite 
wine, and when well worked together, preſs out the 
juice. Set this by to be ready, rub together a quarter 
of a pound of elecampin? and a dra n of peflitory of 


Spain, both in powder. Slic: vary tala a quarter of 
— 5 a 
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apound of Caftile ſoap, and put it to theſe powders; 


work theſe well together, and then put in the juice: 
when all is very welt mixed, put in as much liquorice 
powder as will bring the whole to the confiſtence of 
a paſte, Put this up in à ftone jar, and keep it clofe 
preſſed down, The doſe js a piece as big as a walnut: 
this muſt be greaſed over, and 1 him every night 
and morning till the ſtrength of the diforder is over- 
come; and to prevent a return, repeat it every mor- 
ning after. | 


Of a feveriſh heat. 


This diſorder will wear, a horſe down of itfelf, and 
rery frequently it will bring on other diforders, When” 
the horſe is firſt ſeized with this, he appears weak, aud 
is reſtleſs ; changing poſture continually, lying on the 
ground, ſtretching himſelf, getting up again ſlowly, 
z#hd then rolling about again. On putting your hand 
to his mouth, his breath is found hot, and his tongue 
andjaws are red and in flamed. This is a ftageofthediſcaſe 
in which it is eafly perceived and eahly cured, To“ 
cffe:t the latter, make up the following compoſition ; * 

Beat to powder twenty-Hve grains of falt-petre, and 
diitolve it in a gill of ſoft water; add to this two 
ounces of thin honey, and three ounces of fallad oil; 
then put to the whole half a pint of new milk, and ſha- 
king it all up together, give it in the morning, keep- 
ing him an hour after it without any food. After this 
let him be worked a little, brought 'in cool, well rub- 
bed, and fed with ſreſh veches, or any other of the 
ſmall pulſe, new cut. Let this be pra tiſed three: 
days, and it will generally perfect a cute. 


Of the Anticor. 


This is a diſeaſe that affe*ts the beaſt, The horſe is 
uneaſy, and breathes hard; his neck grows ſtiff, he 
walks bad, ſhakes at times, and has little ſtomach to 


_- 
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his meat. The cauſe of this is eating too plentifully of 
ſo ne rich freſh food. Horfes, thit are turned into- 
clover without due care, very often fall into this. Ile 
rem dy is eaſy if the diſorder be taken in time, becauſe 
nothing more is required than to cool and open the 
body. Let the horſe be blooded immediately, ang the 
next day give the following pur ge 

Mix together an ounce of powder of aloes, half an 
ounce of cream of tartar, and a quarter of an ounce of 
powder of anniſeeds. Work them up withſome freſh 
butter into a ſoft paſte, make it into a ball, greaſe 
the outſide of this; and give it in the morning with a 
pint of-warm ale after it, pag | 
+ If he grows better upon this, nothing need be done 
but to.repeat the purge for twice more in the morning. 
If his. tremblings grow worſe, and he faulters in his 
gait, and grows fl if about the breaſt, the bleeding muſt 
be repeated.; and if twice does not anfwer the purpoſe, 
he may be blooded: as far as four times. There is na 
way to conquer this difeafe but by bleeding and purꝑ- 
11g; and however the creature may be weakened by 
them, he will get the better of the dilarder. | 


Of = Gargle. 


This is an in ſammation of thee head ani throat, to 
which common and hard kept horſes are very ſubject 
towards the fall of the leaf. The difeaſe is diſcoverel 
by the horſe being reſtleſs and hot, his head ſwells, 
and he , rattles in the throat; his eyes ſwell. and 
he rolls about the ground, rubbing his head and neck 
_ againſt it, and againſt the walls or trees. This di ſeaſe 
is catching ; therefore the horſe that has it muſt be im- 
mediately ſeparated from all the others; and for fear 
of any infection before this was diſcovered, it will be 
pec eſſary to bleed all the horfes you have. 

Mis diſeafe generally ariſes from unwholeſome food 
and bad water; and it is moſt commonly after drought 
ia ſummer, when the ponds are almoſt dry. The firſt 
ne to be taken in order to cure the horſe muſt be 
Llecding ; and as ſoon as that is done he muſt be put up 
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in a dry warm ſtable, and the following drench prepar- 
ed for him :, | | ; | | 
Diſſol oe half an ounce of mithridate in two quarts of 
ale; then add one dram of powder of faffron, and four 
ſpoonfuls of the juice of gartick ; divide this into two 
pars and give one at night, and the other in the 
moffil He muſt not have any ſood for four hours 
before, nor for one hour, after ſe doſes ; and they 
mult Le repeated every morning and evening for two 
days ; and after this each morning only for two more. 
During this, time his diet muſt be well regulated; be 
muft have boiled oats and malt ground given him in 2 
maſh warm; and he muſt be frequently and carefully 
rubbed. This fipgle medicine, with theſe regulations, 
will generally perform a cure; and all the care after -' 
wards Is to keep him from coarſe food and bad water. 


| Of 4 Ravenous Appetite 


This is a complaint not uncommon among horſes, 
and the farmer ſhould look to it upon a double account 
tecauſe they eat too much, and becauſe it does them 
little good. Horfes that have this diforder ſwallow: 
their food without chewing; they ſnatch their pro- 
vender ; and what they eat is ſeen in their dung undi- 

eſted. They grow weak, and will in a little time be 
foiled, if care be not taken to remedy this evil. 

Mix together a gallon of milk and three 7 of 
oil; and ſtir in by degrees ſome rye flour, till it is as. 
thick as cap well be ſwallowed. Give a large drench 
of this every marning, and always half an hour after, 
give him by kand a little ſweet hay: then ſet him up 
without any thing more, and let him be kept quiet. 
After this let him be taken to his uſual labour, but 
worked only moderately ; and when he has been out 
three hours, bring him coal in, and give him ſome 
more new and fine hay : but let it be only a ſmall 
quantity-arid give even this ſlowly. After this work 
bim again for ſom: hours, and then feed him REP 
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E well. In all this time he muſt have only dry 
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ſame manner, by a little at a time; but give, ſo much 
now, that he can eat no more: after this ſet a large 
quantity before him, and he -will i it. Thus 
the diſeafe will be 8 and a Little care and at- 
tention will prevent the returu of it. Ys fads 


LE 


Of ' the Tellout. 10 5 p *" F 


This diſeaſe in a horſe is much the ſame with the 
jaundice in the human 8 and may be known by 
the ſame ſigns, aad cured by the ſame medicines. Bad 
food is generally the cauſe of it, and ſometimes im- 
modetate ibour, The eyes and ſkin, withinſide the 
lips look yellow, he grows faint, 15aths his food, and 
declines, ſweats profuſely, and will fall dawn as he 
goes or ſtands with real weakneſs. As ſoon as the diſ- 
orde is perteived give him the following dtench: 

Beat together in a marble mottar half a pound of 
great calandine freſh. gathered, a, quarter of a pound 
of young nettles, and the ſame quantity of wormwood ; 
preſs out the Juice, and add to it a quarter of an ounce 
of powder of turmerick, and, half a pint of vinegar. 
Put half of this into a, pint of wirm ale and give it 
immediately: the other half mult be given eight hours 
after in the ſame mahner. 7 oo | 

If the diſeaſe,is of long ſtanding, bleed the horſe 
moderately ; then bruiſe, a double handful of wood-lice 
in a mortar, put to them half a pound of woody night- 
ſhade, a quarter of a pound of hemp-ſeed, and a hand- 
ful of celendine ; braiſe all together, and pour in by 
little at a time a quart of hot ale; preſs out the ale and 
juice hard, and give it at tͤo doſes. Repeat the 
bleeding the next day if it appear neceffary, and; give 


- 


the. ſame medicine every night and morning, till be is 


00d; and that very ſweet und, gold in its kind; and 

now and then fome hemp ſeed ſhould be given with it. 
He muſt have ſome exerciſe, but he will not be fit ſor 
hard labour till he is retſę ly recovered,” * .* 
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much ( calling up the Food. 


Thus his diſorder ariſes from an overload of ſome new 

id at- rat. When a horſe is turned into fine clover care- 

y, or when he eats largely of the freſh'pulſe kinds 
ten, bis ſtomach falls into this diſorder ; and he will 


.ag up every thing he ſwallows, water as well as food. 
ch the he remedy for this diſorder is as follows: 
ra by iſſolve in a pint of boiling water half an ounce of 
Bad Fhithridate, a quarter of an ounce of philonium roman- 
s' im- Vn, and an ounce of honey; add to this a dram of 
le the Sowder of cinnamon, and a pint of red port wine; and 
„ and Five it as a drench. He muſt not have any thing fortwo 
as he ours after it, and then only a little ſweet hay. After 
e dif- Inis feed him carefully, and give him m3derate labour 
5 r exerciſe for three days, and there will feldom be 1M 
nd of Fay occafion for repeating the drench ; but if there = 
3 bould, once more will make the cure effe ual. 
Ood; | * 
ounce Of Weakneſs and Decay. 
negar FD — $11: * | F | FR 
ive it Theſe generally ariſe from a horſe having been too 
hours nuch worked; in which cafe nothing but ' reſt}, good | 
| ood, and nouriſhing - medicines, can fave him. The 
horſe Principal temedy in this cafe is the reftorative balls, 
d- lice Ihe minner of making which is thus: * 
night- Mix together two ounces of cinnamon in powder, - 
hand- our Gunçes af elecampane, two ounces of anniſced, 
in by ne dram of powder of fatfron, and one ounce of rect 
ale and Nſe buds dt ied and powdered. - Grind all theſe well 
at the Wogether, and mix them up wich five pounds of the | 
4 give Nur of thetches, preſs out the juice of 'mug wort to the 
| be is ſhuantity of two pints ; add this to the powder and 
ily dry Hour; then diffolve a pound of honey in two quarts of 
1; and ſſwhite wine, and add this to the reſt; put in @ pint of 
with it, Willzd oil, and beat all up into a paſte.” Roll it into 
tit ſor Palls as big as'a gooſe egg, and give him one of theſe 
NMiſſolved in warm ale every night. He' muſt be kepr 


lexy and dry, and frequently well rubbed, - By theſe 
| | means 
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means he will grow gradually well, and the farmer 
may have ſeveral years more profit from his labour. 


I Ne- N- 
Of Oxen 1 1 


wed £95 wot 1:0, v583:ro1nctb e 25 4 
"PHE farmer ſhould be particularly careſul, in the 

-: - choice of theſe cattle, to conſicder the,nature;vf 
hisground. If his paſture be rich, he muſt purchaſerhe lar- 
gerbreed; if otherwiſe, theſmaller ſort, The Lancaſhire 
15 the largeſt, andthe Scotchand Welch the ſmalleſt; but 
there are miny ſorts between, The natural breed of 
Yorkſhire are middle fiz:4, moſtly red and hardy; they 
yield very god profit, and will thrive on almoſt any 
ſoil.. He muſt chuſe all his- cattle of this kind of one 
ſort and colour, as well as one ſine. Ihe breed will 
depend ſo much on the bull, that great care ſhould be 
taken to chuſe one that is ſteong, well, made and 
healthy : he ſhould have a ſharp, quick countenance, 
his forehead broad and curled, his eyes black and large, 
his horns long, his neck thick, his belly long and large, 
his hair ſmooth, his back ſtraight and flat, his buttocks 
ſquare, his thighs round, his legs ſtraight, and his joints 
ſhort, This is the. beſt kind for breed, and will pro- 
duce the beſt oxen or drauglt. 

No leis care muſt be taken in , chuſing the cow, for 
the breed will take partly. after, the, one, and. partly at 
ter the other. She muſt have a broad forehead, black 
eyes, great clean horns, her neck long and thin, a large 
deep belly, thick thighs, round legs, ſhort joints, a 
white large deep udder, with four teats, and her feet 
large, Ihe fize of the cows, as of all other cattle, 


4 muſt 
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rmer muſt be. ſuited. to the goodneſs of your land, tho 
A the largeſt commonly give the moſt milk ; but whether 
you dehgn them for breed, fatting or milk, let them 
be ſuch as come oft a worſe ground than your own. 
* The cow miſt not be put to bull till ſhe is three 
+ ears old; and the beſt time is about the month of 
«+ Jay. If ſhe has had a calf before it muſt be taken 
from her, and ſhe muſt be milked for three days af- 
er to prevent her udder being fore. The red cow is 
reckoned to give the beft milk, and the black to bring 
” the beſt calves. AS DEE a a | 
About a fortnight or three weeks before a cow calves 
; put her into good graſs ; or if it be Winter, give her 
n the. hay, and when ſhe has calved keep her that day and 
re of night in the houſe, and let the water ſhe drinks be 
elar- I made luke-warm ; turn her out about the middle of 
hire che next day, if the be ſtrong and well cleaned, 
+3, but Wand take ber in two or three nights more, giving her 
el of water à little warm every morning. N 
they There are two ways of breeding of thoſe calves you 
t any Wdetign to rear; the one is to take them from the dams 
one after they have fuckled about a fortnight ; and the 
other to let them run with the dam all the year. The 
latter, however, is the common way uſed in the 
heep-breeding countries, and is reckoned to make the 
Weſt cattle. | ; hp 


large, | The moſt proper time for weaning calves is from 
large, 'MWanuary to May. Let them have milk for about twelve 
ttocks Wrecks, only a fortnight before you wean them, let wa- 
404 r be mixed with it ; and after they have drank milk 

pro- bout a month, take ſome of the ſweeteſt hay you 
Rave, and put little whiſps of it into ſome cleſt ſticks, 
Ny {or hich place ſo as they may eafily come at it to learn 
ly af- Poeat. Aſter Lady-day, when the weather is fair, 
black ey may be turned to graſs, but you muſt take them 
i large Ma few nights at firſt, giving them milk and water. 


nts, a our graſs muſt not be too rank, but ſhort and ſweet, 

er feet at they may get it with ſome labour. 

cattle, MW When your calves are weaned, and you have deter- 
muſt mined 
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"mined which to keep of the males for bulls, let che 
others be gelt for oxen, which the fooher you do the bei. 
ter; and” the beſt time and leaſt nee is whe: 
they are about ten or twenty days lde. 
- The largeſt oxen ate the moſt advantageous if ti: 
ground be rich enough to maintain them ; if not, ſuch 
ds are ſuited to its quality will Yield the moſt * 
A good bx fur the plough mitt be neither too fat no 
tod lein; the body ſhquld be large, the legs long and 
Hrong, tie eyes full, the horns karge, and the cox 
ſmosth and-even.: he muſt alſo anſwer to the goid, 
be obedient to the voice, and we trained; but it | 
only gradually, and by beginning early, that the « 
can be brought willingly to bear the" yoke,” and be call 
governed. At the age of two,years and an half, « 
- three at the lateſt, you, muſt begin to tame him, an 
bring him under ſubjeckion 3 if deliyed longer be be 
"comes froward, and often ungovernable, The onl 
- method of ſucceeding is, by Patience, mild 


» % % 


to à plough, with Foother ox, of. the fame ſize rea 
trained; theſe, are to tied together at, the mapg: 
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The age of this creature is known by his teeth and 
horns. The firſt fore teeth which he theds at the end 
of ten months, are replaced by others, larger, but not 
fo white ; at fix months the teeth next to thoſe in the 
middle fall out, and are alſo replaced by others ; and 
in three years all the incifive teeth are renewed. 
are then long, pretty white: but as the ox advances 
in years, they wear, become „ and black. It is 


the ſame in the bull and cow; ſo that the growth and 
ſhedding of the teeth are not aſſected by caſtration, or 
the difference of ſexes. Nor is the ing of the 


horns eſſected by either; as both bull, ox and cow 
loſc them alike at the end of three years; and theſe 
alſo are replaced by other - horns, which, like the ſe- 
cond teech, remain; only thoſe of the ox and cow 
are larger and longer than thoſe of the bull. The 


manner of the growth of theſe horns is not uni- 
form, nor the thooting of them equal. The firſt year, 


that is, the fourth of the ox's age, two ſmall pointed 


horns make their appearance, nearly mooth, 


and rowards the head terminated: by a kind of button. 


The tollow ing year - this button moves from the head, 
being impel bv. a cornebus cylinder, which alſo 
length ening, is terminated by another button, and fo 
em ; for the horns continue qyrowing . as dong as the 
creature lives, Thete buttons bene annular joints, 
which ate ewilydiſtinguiſhed in the horn, and by which 
the age of the creature may be readily known ; count- 
ing three years for the point of the hom d the tit joint, 
and one year for cach of the-other iptervals, 

"The diſcaſes of theſe creatures are fewer than thoſe 
to which the worſe is incident, and in general they are 


more eafily cured 3 the principal of theſe, together 
with U refpeice remedics, are as follows : 


Falting of the Palate, 


This is diſotder very tvoul leſome to catila but if 
taken la ume the cure is eafily obtained. Toormu:; 
E. nazi 


es ——̃ re eee 


—— 
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e xerciſe in driving, or at labour, is the general Exuſe 
-of it. The creature groans, and is very uneaſy, agd Tn 
cannot eat till it is ſet right. When neglect has cc- an. 
enſioned it to be got up with difficulty, the beaſt ſhould te 
be ſold for flaughter ; but when taken in time it will! fol 
be cured by the following method. ˖ 
Mix together an ounes of honey, and a quarter of an I jujt 
dunce of pepper : throw the beaſt down, and getting'; qu 
hand into its mouth place the palate: right, and rub it | tog 
over with ſome of the above mixture; then let him fel. 
Ext up, and a little aſter Uleed him. Let him eat only nu 
Areſh meat, and he will not relapſe. n 


in 44 -Of the Gargil. 27 
* 0 157 1 90 „1 if Deer | | 
his diſeaſe is an inflammation; about the neck, be- ib 
gNinning in the outward ꝓart, and by degrees affectirgI The 
vaſe be firſt fign of it is a hard hot felling b Le 
the dewlap 3 and this ſpreads afterwards to the breaſt C 
and throat. The firſt thing muſt be to bleed the cre>f of a 
ture largely z then make an opening in the dewlzpff a pc 
avhere the:{welling-is, and put in as much of the leaves 
of bears-foot, pounded to a maſh, as the opening will 
Hold. Sew. this in with two or three ſtitches -; it will i 
<auſe a rurning, andigiye a ſtop to the diſeaſe. When 
it has run three days the threads muſt be cut, and t 
bears - foot taken out, Then melt ſome black befilicor 
and dip in it a pledget of tow ; put this into the wound 
Juſt warm, and at the dreſſing every day till it is 
healed, If the difeaſe be obſrinate, and the ſwelling 
encreaſe, bleed again a day or 2 BELLS 
s I. Mo 135% I-19 n n 
Weer. br er e Ur... 
8 b * . ee 1 rb 


This is a twelling and inflamation of the headÞrith 


. 
+ 1 


affecting in particular the eye and lips, and in the enqFhe ju 
inflaming alſo the gums and tongue. The creature mulgimd n 
be blogded every day till the inflammation is ſubfdedgeomp 

11-483; thx lAmmediatelſthe m 


0 91 * 
d | Immediately after the firſt. bleeding give two ounce: 
c- | and a halt of Epſom falt, diſſolved in a pint of warm 


14 | ite ; after which, night and morning, let him have the | 


val following drench: 


Take half a pint of warm ale, a quarter of a pint of 


"Mm juice of plantamn, two ſcruples of falt prunella, and a 


gal qurter of an ounce of Venice tteacle. Mix all "theſe | 


it together, and give it in one doſe. Theſe methods wil 

rim || ſeldom fail of producing a ſpeedy cure; but the beaſt 

nly | muſt be kept clean, dry, and quiet. AT IM 
Of Werms in the Bowel, 


mis difforer my be known by the creature's grow-. 
be- ing reefs, pining away, and being hot and feverith.. 


ted by the following method. 


rea} Cut to pie zes half à pound of ſavin, and a quarter 


rea. ¶ of a pound of berrs-foor ; beat theſe in à mortar with” 
lep pound of coarſe lump ſugar, till they come to a foft 

avez paſte ; then add an ounce of green copperas, and two. 
will eric of po ver of caralline; Mike up the whole 
into- balls ab ut the ſze of a walnut, and give one every 

morning, If this ſhpuld not ſucceed al-ne, give after 

every doſe à quarter of a pint of ſallad oi, 


= 7 C40 > of Bloody Urins. 


This diſorder ariſes from the eating of green beetles, 
upon the twigs of ſhrubs in the hedges, where the cattle. 
browze. The certain remedy for it is this : 

Take a quantity of that Cranes-bill, which is called 
erb Robert, braiſe it in a mortar, and fprinkle it 
headÞvrith ret port wine; when it is well maſhed: prefs out 
e enhe juice, and'give a quarter of a pint of it every night 
e mulgend 8 If three doſes do not perfectly top the 
Fdedfeomplainr, the creature be blooded, and continue 
iatelbe medicine as before. | 4 


tiry ly will never thrive till perfettiy cured, which may 
Leffe Rr 
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Of Surfeits.. 3 . N f 

Theſe are always attended with a fever, which is of- 
ten very dangerous, At firſt the creature appears very 
vneafy, then hangs down his head, foams at the mouth, 
breathes hard, and trembles all over. In this caſe the 
firſt thing is to bleed. If it be an ox, a quart of blood 
* a right quantity ; but if a cow, a pint of very, little 
more 1s luke jent. | 1 


Boil in two gallons of water a pound of freſh leaves 

and roots of Herb Bennet, and a quarter of a pound of 
agrimony ; ſtrain off the liquor, and give it the creature 
warm for drink. An hour after the beaſt has had as 
e, 22 28 give 1 9 

eet rom a paſture; and ſome hours after 
repeat the drink again. At night give a quarter of an 
ounce of mithridate diſſolved in. half a pint of warm 
ale ; and continue this method till the cure is perfect, 


Of Purgings. 


Theſe are generally occaſioned by bad food; but 
they will be very hurtful ſometimes, proceeding ſo far 
as to bloody ſtools, In the tick ſtage of the Giforder 
give the following nrixture : 

Boil half a pound of Biſtort, a quarter. of a poundof 
Tormentill, and two ounces of pomegranate, rined, in 
three quarts of water, till there is but one quart left. 
Diſſolve in this a quarter of a pound of Diaſcordium 
without honey, and add a pint of red port wine. 
Half a pint of this is to be given warm night and morn- 
ing. if the bl ſtool ſhowld ſtill continue, add two 
ounces of Japan Earth, and; three drams of Rock 
Allugr; give it in the ſame way as the other and there 
will be little doubt of a cure. | 
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This is a term by which farmers expreſs an obſtruo- 
uiom in the liver or ſpleen; which makes the beaſt hea— 
vys, ſlothiful and hot. It breathes with difficulty,” and 
1h<& lips and month are dry. The remedy is this: 
Bruiſe a large quantity of Woody Nighiſhade, called 
Bitterſ wett; mbiſten it with ſome white wine white - 
beating, and then preſs out the juice. Give the beaft 
a quarter of a pint of this warm, wich an ounce of honey 
melted in it; and repeat the doſe night and morning. 
Be careful to have the right woody nightſhade, for the 
others ate poĩſo nous. 

If the cure proceeds ſtow ly, boil a great deal of fen- 
nel roots in Mater, and give it to the creature for com- 
mon dr ip c. And if this be not ſufficient, add to every 
doſe of the: medicine three ſpoons ful of the juice of 
u ο ieee. | 3 | 
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- HESE: creatures differ no leſs in their reſpeRi-e- 
1 breeds, than in. their ſze, and tbe quangitics and 
goodneſs of 7 55 wool.; If the farmer bas a rich paſ- 

ture, he ſhould chuſe the beſt. ;. Lut if otherwiſe, he muſt - 
be content to ſuit 25 kind to the nature of his ground. 


ec. to the breeds there is na certain, direc- 


no Ws 
ng Tr > 
tion f air bee becauſe they. are often mixed. 


rut ia general the large Lincolofhire. ſhecp are fittteſt 
ſo: xich paſtures, that lie upon the banks of ſalt, water 
rivers, or ſuch as are within the influence of the tide. 
The beſt for rich paſtures out of the, reach of ſalt watar 


ide Leiceſterſhire breed; and for thoſe. whoſe graſs 


ground 
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ground lies high, the Hertfordfhire, Theſe laſt, though 
of a ſmaller kind, are yet very profitable For a barren 
paſture the Wo ire ſnoep are beſt. 
Whatever breed the farmer chuſcs, he muſt be | care- 
fol that the ſheep are good of their. fort. . The i wool 
m not be harſh, but oily and foft ; the muſt be 
well ſhaped, and large boned for the ſwe. He rams 
ſhnuld-be choſen with particular care, becaufe the breed 
will in a great meafure depend on them. They muſt 
have ſoft and well curled wool, with the ſkin white 
under it; the body ſhould be long, the forehead 
and ziſing, the eyes full, and their looks chearf 
The ewes muſt be large bodied,. their neck arched, 

ere s 4. 
The farmer ſhould not purchaſe thote ſheep that are 
in any naked; for the loſs of . wool is 
the confequence of ſome inward or outward. diſorder. 
He muſt be careful, likewiſe, to examine the mcuth, 
for if the gums be not red and the teeth ſaſt, the crea- 
tare will come to little good. The time of buying 
them in when intended for breed, is two years old, 
and they wilt then breed five years very well. The 
age of a ſheep, like that of a horſe, is known by the 
mouth. When a ſheep is one ſhear, as the farmers 
expreſs it, there are two broad teeth before; when it is 
23 it will have four ; when three, {ix ;- when 
_ four, eight. After this their mouths begin to break. 
The quality of the land makes a material difference 
in the breed of the ſheep. The flat paſtures. produce 
ſtraight, tall ſheep, and the barren hills and downs 
ſquare ſhort ones; woods and mountains breed 
tall and —_ np , * 455 of ra bred 
upon new p wed n ». 4 groun . | con- 
trary, all wet and moift lands. are had for ſheep, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as are ſubje& to be overflowed, and to have 
ſand and dirt left on them. The ſalt marſhes are, how- 
ever, an exception to this general rule, for their ſalt- 
nefs makes amends for their moiſture, any ching of 5 
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confider at what time of the ſpring his-grafs will be fit 
to maintain them and their lambs, and whether he Has 

i .graſs comes; 


zal 


f 


; 


> | 


N 


* 
dam, 


yean | 

be Rrong by May-day, and be 10 follow the dan 
over the fallows and water furrows ; but then the lambs 
that come ſo early muſt have great care taken of them, 
as, indeed, all other lambs at their firſt fallin 
otherwiſe, while they are weak, the crows and — 
will pick. out their eyes. 8 

If you ſave the - graſs and weeds that grow in the 
land that you deſign to fallow in Winter, that is from 
Crhriſtmas, and turn your ewes and lambs into,them/in- 
March, if the Winter is mild it will be of gaeat advan- 


= 


feed, it muſt not be too rank, for if it is, they wi 
ſubjeR to ſcower. Ewes that are big ſhould be kept 
but bare of food, for it is very dangerous for them to 
yeanin ; except, indeed, 
bout a fortn ĩght or 22 ret 


* end na 
the flock, and watched, in order to be z 
lamb often-prefents itfelf athwart, or with its feet 
wrt ; and in this caſe, without aſſiſtance, the Hife of the 

N | ewe 


to. 
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A be in danger. After yeaning, „ the Tamb 


iſed on its feet; at the ſame time all the milk 
in the ewes udder muft be milked out, it being vitiated, 
ery,noxious to the lamb, which muſt be: Rept from 
15 be till the udder is filled with: freſi milk. The 
b m uſt, be kept warm, and for [three o four day 
ut up, with the ewe, that it may learn to Know herz 
ing hich FIRING ent muſt be ſed with good hay 
barley; meal bran/ mixed” with! little» alt; and 
water wi \ the 5 taken off, and mixed wich a Tal 
any. of flour, bean-meal, or ground millet, given 
her to drink. At the end. of fouf or five days ſne may 
be gradually fed like the reſt; and ſent, with che: fc, 
ta gate that ſhe be n dtiven toa far; leſt her mill 
cated. Some time after wen 7 76m 
baz gathered ftrengih, and begins to: play/h0; fbr 
1 is rgquiite g it may be deft: oth «yams 


ures. ; 246370 28 47 ; 
14 bir ing up 1 yeaned it hay pate un — 
eden, December, January; and February, they mul 
be kept in the. houſe during the Winter, going ou 
only in the morning and T ſuck ; put iin 'tht 
f of Apr ib they be turned into the! thr: Spe 
Som time”, before this a little grafs ſhould 
10 given in order to habituate them by degree 
to C1, new. food. Thay may be-weaned' al“ the end 
of one month; but. it is better to delay it for fix weeks 
or two months. White lambs without ſpots are always 
preferced to the black or. mottled, white woot being 
9 valuable than any attier- WI ori 033 
The peſt time for cutting of lambs is at me end dd 
e > or fix m duths, or even a. little later in Spring or 
wo, when the weather is mild This operation 
5 by two different methods the moſt com 
mA Ban Eby inciſion hen the teſticles; which: are eaſily 
are, drawn out throughthe- wound. The other 
iy performed without. inciſion, by a ſtring very 
anh t round the ſcrotunt. above the icles ; fo this 
compte ſſios 


. 


ſon deſtroys the veſſels which ſupply them 
nb | with blood and juices. The lamb, on caſtration, be- 
1k comes lickiſh and dull, ſo chat it will not be improper 
xd, to give him for two or three days a little bran mixed 
vin with a ſmall quantity of<ſalt, to prevent a loſs of ap- 
de petite, which is often occaſioned by this operation. 
The moſt proper ſeaſon for ſhearing of ſheep is about 
dhe middle or latter end of June, becauſe it is good for 
wi them to ſweat a little in their wool before you cut it, 
nd I and they muſt be well waſhed, as it will be a great help 
uo the price of the wool. 
ven After are waſhed, let them go two or three days 
in clean dry ground before they are ſnorn; in doing 
of which great care muſt be taken not to hurt them with 
the point of the ſhears, nor yet cut their tkins becauſe of 
te ies, and obſerve that the wool be well wound up. 
Some ſhear their lambs too, which they do cloſe be- 
hind, but very little before, — the firſt year ; 
but before they .are ſhorn, great care be taken ta 


and behind, that the dung may not hang on it, which- 
otherwiſe will occafion them to be ſore, and the flies ta 
blow them, 
The, weathershave 1 the ewes 

md it is alſo better. That of che neck, and the top 

the back is the prime; that of the thighs, tail, belly, 
throat . is not ſo - ant the worſt is tat taken 
from dead beafts, or ſuch as are fick. White wool is 
alſo preferred to the grey, brown, and black, as it may 
be dyed of any colour. Strait wool is better than cur- 
led; andiit is even ſaid that the weathers whoſe wook 
q I is too much curled, are not in fo good a ſtate af health 


g of u the others. | | - | | 
51 U Another very confiderable advantage _—_— de had 
om; from ſheep by folding them, that is, by ing them 


for a proper time on lands intended far. improvement. 
In order to this the ground muſt be incloſed, and the 


tag them, that is, to clip away the wool of their tails, 


flock hut up in it every night during the Summer. 
ay FR Thee 
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_ Theſe incloſures are made with hurdles, u bick -areſw 
contrived as to/remove:from one ſpot to ano der as ce 
caſion may require. By this means the dung, urine, 
and heut of the body of theſe creatures, Will in a ſhort 
time bring the ground into heart, ubetber exhuufted, 
or naturally coli and barren. An hundred ſheep will 
in one Sunumer enrich eight acres of ground, which will 
continue its fertility fix. years. o'r: a 


1 * 4 - 


0 the Diſeaſes of Shzop. | 1117 11 
Was £3 53 823: Xt 1 | 
Among the various diſorders incident to theſe crea« 
tures the moſt fatal is the Rot, which is produced by 
wet lands, coarſe food and want of ſbelter, In this: 
caſe, the ſhould be removed from ſuch places at 
the firſt appearancs of the diforder ; and the-fick-fepas/ 
rated from the ſound, becaufe the diſcaſe ds fpreatling. 
The ſigns of the Rot are feebleneſs, i. heſs bf the 
in, and particul irly a dull and heavy look about the 
Ihe gums grows white, the tceth ſoul, and the 
creature will be weak and ſcarce alle to ftir. - Good. 
air and ſhelter, and wholſome food and water are very 
great requiſues for recovery; for the Rot is rather a 
general decay than any particular diſeaſe. To effect 
A cure; however, - to the above management, add tte 
Rage #9 fr 5 1453 5 27 933 #131591 
Heat ito pieces a quarter of a pound of juniper berries, 
and ane ounce» of bay berries, two:drams of grains of 
Paradiſe ; and add to theſe a pound and half of bay 
falt, and half a pound of loaf ſugar ; grind all well to- 


gether and keep ĩt dry. Give the ſheep dry ſweet hay 
in troughs, and ſprinkle it with this powder. - Boil a 
pound of maſterwert root in two gallons of water, and 
give this.:to them mixed with the water they drink. 

o thgſe that are ſtill worſe, give alſo three drams of 
mithridate diſſob ed. in a litile warm ale every morning. 


Of 
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6 1 irs Of the Fever in Fler p. ease 


This diſorder firſt ſhews itfelf by an Inflammation 
Hh the eyes and mouth; the feet grow hot at the ſame 
time, and they are, uneaſy and reſtleſs. The uſual 
cauſes of ibis diforder xxe cold and wet feeding ; and 
hen the K Hole flock is diſtempered together, 4s is 
ſometimes the caſe, it is as fatil almoſt as the rot; 
They muſt be removed do a piece of high and dry 
ground, and have ſhelter. Thoſe that are ill muſt be 
blooded ; after which give them the following medi- 
tine. . | 
Diſſolye half and once of mithridate in a pint of 
warm ale; divide this into two doſes, and give one at 
night, and the other in the morning. If two doſes do 
do not produce a good effect, add ten grains of pows 
der of contraverva to each doſe following. and in ge- 
neral tu or three days will compleat the cure. 


. Of 4 Purging, 


This diſorder is always dangerous to ſheep, becauſe 
their natural condition is to have their ftools hart; 
Sometimes a feveriſh heat is the cauſe of à Purging ; - 
and then it is not to be conſidered as a difeafe, but 2 
one of Nature's temedies for a worſe. In other 
caſes medicines muſt be uſed, and the following will 
generally prove effectual: 

Boil a pound of logwood in three quarts of water 
till it is reduced to two, put to this an ounce of diaſ- 
cordium without honey, and give a quarter of a pint 
of it warm four timesa day. This will ſtop the Purg- 
ging, and the creature will be well in a few days. © 


Of Giddineſs iu the Heal. 


This is a complaint common among ſheep that are 
too richly fed. The farmers call it ſturdineſs, and the 
turdy evil. * A 4d Lane 
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To cure this diſorder the ſheep muſt he bleed three 
quarters of a pint ; then diſſolve an ounce of affafeetida 
in a quart of water, add four ſpoonsful of juice of gar. 
lick, and two ounces of honey ; give a rter of a 
pint at a time once in three hours, till half is taken: 
then the reſt at doſes night and morning. Put the 
ſheep into hilly paſture ground, and they wil eſcape a 

Of the Staggerr. 


This is as common am ſheep as horfes : and 
chat giddineſs of the head abovementioned is but a 
leſſer degree of it. In this caſe the ſheep trembles, and 


. throws it ſelf down, beats its head about, and ap- 


pears to be in the greateſt miſery, 

As ſoon as the diſorder is diſcovered, bleed the ſheep 
three quarters of a pint; then bruiſe a quantity of wood 
betony leaves, and half as much penny-royal ; wet 
them with white wine, and preſs out the juice. Give 
this a quarter of a pint at a time, once in two or three 
hours, till the ſymptoms abate. If it does not anſwer 
quickly, give the aſſaf rtida medicine before directed, 
and this alternately, till the creature is perfectly reco- 


Of Ceughs. - 


It early care is not taken of this diſorder, the lung 
will be inflamed, and the creature will die of an abſo- 
lute conſumption. . No ſheep can be cured. of this in 
the paſture where the diſeaſe was got, for that is al 
ways a damp one ; the firſt thing, therefore, to be 
done, is to remove them into one that is dry and 
healthy, where the air is clear and the graſs ſwert. 

Preſs out the juice of colts-foot leaves, freſh elecam- 
pane root, liquorice, and hedge muſtard, of each equal 
quantities. beating them in a mortar and moificning 
them with ſome mild ale; to a quirt of the juice — 
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'fve dances of honey. Give a quarter of a phe of this 
for æ doſe, once in twenty- fohr hours. Little tiore will 
de te juired to prevent all bad ebnſequences, and make 
the cure effetual, - X Sag * 
Of M liexing in the Throat, 


- This diſorder is principally incident to choſe ſheep 
that are fed in low grounds. The firſt thing to be do 
is to drive them to à dry paſture, and take from them 
about eight ounces of After this bruiſe” equal 
quantities bf marſh mallow root and penny royal leaves, 
with one fourth part as much garlfcek ; wer theſe as 
they are britiſed with ſome warm water; and then preſs 
out the juice, In a quart of this diffolve a quarter of a 
2 of honey, and give the ſheep a fourth part of it 
for a doſe. - Theſe temedies will always cure” them, 
if token I they + rs? Pity 3s 
| Of Si. Anthony's Fire: © 


This is a cont2gions diforder, and the ſheep that have 
it muſt be immediately ſeparated from the reſt of the 
flock. Let them be firſt led, and then uſe che follow - 
„„ 0 as. xr IS 6 
Bruiſe half a pound of linſeed, and the fame quan- 
tity of marſh inallow root ; böff them up im water Vll 
it 1s as thick as a jelly 3 ſpread this upon the inf amed 
part, and When Tt 8 ry Ie be repeated. The next 


day difiulve an ounce of Glauber's ſalt in a quarter of 


a pint of water, and give 7 the ſheep, then wath the 


rant with weak lime water, and the diſeaſe will be ſoon 
dured without danget of a reb:ipfe. - | 


te: Of the Rel Mater. w.. 
| 1 2 | 


"This is an inflammaton that riſes into blifte::.. 
Whereas the former is dry. It appems upon: the bre. 
and belly; and is very dangerous. This /difordes 
catching 3 there de tirſt. ſepar«ie thoſe that have 
from tle rell, and il en give them the fellowing mc 
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„Mix half an ounce of crude antimony, powdered 
802 two ounces of flour of brimſtone, * poſs as 
ney as will keep them together in a paſte ; and give 
this = four ſeparate doſes. Bruiſe ſome freſh water 
dock and ſtinging nettle leaves, and then preſs out the 
juice. Diſſolve a fourth part of the paſte in a quarter 
a pint: of ibis juice, and give it every morning. 
et the ſheep have ſweet graſs, a dry paſture and good 
Water... Cut the bliſters as faſt as they appear, and dreſs 


. 


the places with ointment of elder. 
_ f | Of the Cramp in the Legs. 


"This diſorder frequently ſeizes the ſheep in Autumn, 
eſpegiall ſuch. as bave Lin under the drip of trees; 
for 1 1 64. 2 ſome call it the wood evil. Turn the 
ſheep into an upland paſture, keep them warm and dry, 
and. give the following medicine: 

Bruiſe a large quantity of black hoar hound, as much 
hedge muſtard, and half as much freſh valerian root. 
Boil them in a ſmall quantity of water, and preſs out 
the juice very hard; give a quarter of a pint for a doſe 
once in twelve hours. Rub the legs with hot vinegar, 
and drive the ſheep gently about, for ſome motion 
will aſſiſt the medicine in procuring redreſs. - 


CHAP. VI. | 


Of Swine. g 


*P HESEcrenures being the moſt hardy of the farmer's 
| ſtock, and always under his eye, are leſs ſubject 
to diforders than any other; but there requires ſome 
{kill in chuſing them, and the more carefully they are 

n:anaged, the better they will ſucceed. 
If the farmer has Soy convenience for feeding them, 
ile moſt profitable kind is the common hog, * is 
e 


* 
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bodige and nk legged} hut this requires uot only: 
re, 5 gin 


the greateſt care. The ſmall: low 

dellied hog. is hardier and feeds on any thing; it pro- 
duces x great mmy young, and is in many cafes pre- 
ferable to the other. When the farmer has convenience 
and abundance of good fool, he ſhould chuſe the firſt; 
but in «Ml other cafes the latter. 

[n the choice of hogs or ſwine for breed, take ſuch 
as are of long large bodies, deep fided, and bellied, thut 
hae a ſhort noſe, thick neck and thighs, ſhort legs, high 
claws, a ſhort ſtrong groin, and a thick. chine well, 2 
with ſtrong briſtles, It is a neceſſary caution nat to have 
too many ſows in one yard; for their increaſe. is ſ» 
great, that for want of food, they will not only de- 
vour whatever ſalls in their way, but will eat each others 

* ba a 

ic the ſow miſs the time. of going to boar that ſhe 
might have dont in courſe, give her fome parched onto 
ia pm in her waſh, or the ſmall. end of the rennet bag, 
which will mike her. quickly. brim. or take boar. 
A ſow from the time ſhe is ferved, to the delivery of 
her fare of pigs, about fixteen or ſeventeen weeks, 
for the 'm ft part farrowing in the ſeventeenth ; and if 
they are kept clean and well fed, will bring three fares 
of pigs in a year. | oh 
A boar ought to be a year old before he is ſuffercd 
couple, though they are cipable of ſerving a ſow at 
half a old. Nor ſhould a ſow be younger than + 
year ae ſhe is fuffered to take boar; and then ſhe 
vill breed ſeven years after, except ſhe happens to have 
do great a number of pigs ata fare; as that is, ſo will 
he be fruitful a longer time. x | 
Notwithſtanding a ſow will bring three farrows of pigs 
1a year, yet it will not be neceſſary or convenient to 
uffer them at every 3 to take boar ; becauſe if 
hey bring a great number of pigs threefarrowings in a 
eir will weaken them too much : and conſequently 
he pigs themſelves would be weaker, and require a 
greater, ſhare of nouriſhment to bring them forward 

than 
F 2 


or the 


( & 


than. others that. are.firong, a their fic farrowing, ot 
ſhall then have the benefit of ing ſuckled by a dam, 


in full ſtrength. 


ough a fow may be with pig at the firſt breaming. 
N the caſe, yet it wil be moſt N 
fuffer her to keep company with the boar for ſome time 
afterwards, to prevent the caſting of ber pigs before the 
time. She muſt likewiſe be carefully kept from the 
inſults of dogs, or from being too much hurried, for 
theſe ſometimes have cauſed them to Nip their pigs 
after three months pregnancy. 

Some young ſows at their firſt farrow ing are ſubject to 
eat their pigs, and therefore ought to be watched careful- 
ly when they are near their time. The beſt method to 

revent this, is to feed her well for two. or three days 
Fefore ſhe farrows ; but if this be not done, then as 
ſoon as ſhe has farrowed, waſh the backs of the pigs 
with a ſponge dipped in an infuſion of aloes and water 
warmed and this will prevent her from, devouring 

em. 
BY is the opinion of ſome farmers, that the beck 
bearing time is from November to the end of March 
Veginning of April, ſo that there will be pigs 
farrowed at the beſt ſeaſons, either for killing as for 
ſucking pigs, or for Rock pigs, that is, thoſe to be 
turned into the ſtubbles after harveſt to be reared. 

The moſt proper time far Killing ſucking. pigs, and 
when they are, firſt accounted whol:ſome, is about three 
weeks old, and the others that remain for breed will 
ſoon begin to follow the fow, and ſhift for themſelves, 

As for the pigs you deſ gu te rear, after you hav 

icked out the teft for boars and ſows the males are to 
* gelt, and the females ſpayed, Ihe ſpayed gelts, 
as they are termed, are counted moſt profitable, by rea- 
fon of the great quantity of fat they bave.upon their in- 
wards more than other hogs. Young ſhoots, which ale 
fwine of about threg quarters of a. year old, are beſt for 
eres and thoſe of a year or a year and a half old, for 

acon. N 
The moſt advantageous wethod of taking care « 


{wine 


( 


ſwine, is to feed them in ſuch manner that they m 
be beſt kept in a middling condition till you would 


have them fattened ; for if you 1 them too fat, it 
i 


will endanger their health, and if too lean, it will 
make them ravenous. It is likewiſe adviſeable, to 
give them ſuch ſwill as you have at hand every morn- 
ing and evening, to make them come home to their 
cots ; the reſt of the day let them graze and get what 
food they can, only when corn 1s upon the ground, 
care muſt be take to keep them within bounds. 

Moiſt ſedgy grounds are good for ſwine, the roots 
whereof they will eat; as alſo all forts of haws, kips, 
floes crabs, maſt, acrons, &c. with which, if you 
have plenty enough to fat them, their fleſh-will prove 
much better and ſweeter thin if fattened in a ftyc. 
However, if they are fattened in ſtyes, the farmer 
ſhould obſerve to give them as much water as they will 
drink, and to keep ti em very clean, which will much 
forward their fatteniag, — mend the taſte of their 
fleſh. But if the farmer lives remote from a wood, or 
in caſe the year does not ſuit for acorns 'or maſt, they 
muſt be tattened, altogether with peaſe, if cheap, but if 
otherwiſe, with the meal of barley, rye, or offal corn, 
which muſt be mixed with water, whey or ſkimmed 
milk. Thus they will be ſuplied till grown fat, which 
will be in about a month's time; after this, a little be- 
fore they are killed, they muſt be fed only with peaſe. 
And farther, it is requiſite that every ſtye has a yard 
well paved with ſtone, for the hog to go out and eaſe 
himſelf, that he may keep his lodging the cleaner, and 
receive the benefit of the ſweet air. 


It is alſo neceſſary, when hogs are put up to fatten, 


that they ſhould be kept out of che hearing of the cry 
or grunt of other hogs ; for otherwiſe, upon their firſt 
confinement, notwithſtanding they have great plenty cf 
2 given them, they will pine and decline in their 

fleſh, | 
When you are inclined to wean te pigs, feed them 
now and then when the ſow is from them, with the 
beſt milk that can be ſpared from the dairy. Let 
| 1 3 them 
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them Brit have it warm, but, at; the end of three Werks, 
if you deſign to rear them, give it them cold, and then 
you may, at a month old, either let them be fed alone, 
or keep company with the ſow abt oad. | 
If you are to buy hogs, and fuſpett their health draw 
your hand againſt the grain of the hair ; and if the 
roots be white and clean, the hog is ſound, but if they 
be blody and [poner!, he is ſick. | | 

Wich reſpect to the diſtempers that hogs. are ſubjet 
to, they eaſily ſhew their illneſs by the hanging down 
of their ears, their dull heavy looks, and the loſs of 
their appetite, which they never recover till they are 
well again. The moſt common, however, us well as. 
the moſt fatal diſorder, is 


The Meaglet. 


In this cafe, the eyes look red and inflamed, and the 
Min grows foul, rifing in pimples, and running into 
fcabs. It may be cured by the following method: 

Put into a good warm mefs of victuals, half a table 
ſpoonful of ſpirit of hartſhorn, and two onncesof bole 
armoniac ; k2ep him faſting from five o'clock in the 
aſternoon till the next morning, then give it him, and 
be will eat it greedily. The ſame doſe muſt be repeat- 
ed every da y till he is cured, which will be in four or 
five days ; and for two days, after, he ſhould have half 
the doſe, to prevent a relapſe. 8 


/ n 


This diſorder riſes from bad food and want of water. 
The firſt ſign of it is a running of the eyes, then the 
head ſwells, and the hog carries it on one fide ; "after 
this he grows hot and weak, refuſes his viftuals, and, 
if not cure, will pine away till he dies. 

Diſſolve in a pint of ale, half an ounce of Venice 
Treacle, an ounce of boiled armoniac, and half 2 
dram of ſalt petre : add to this four ounces. of pow- 
der of grey ground liverwort. Mix it all'with-a good 
hot meſs of victuals, and give it early in the morning. 


( 6+ ) 

morning. When the hog has ate 2s much as he likes 
take it away; then two or three hours after ſet it before 
him again, and give him mo other food.” This Will 
bring him to be much better in a few ; and after 
that, a fmaller quantity of ' medicine muſt be mixed 
with his victuals, but he muſt have ſome of it in all he 
cats till perfectly recoverel. Fh ee 


Of the Pox in Hogs. = | 
This is a name idly given to a diforder in hogs, 
which is really no other than a more violent degree of 
the meazles beforementioned.. The fkin is not covered 
with pimples, but large blotches, and they break and. 
become running fores, which are afterwards covered 
with dry hard ſcales. - ere 

Give the hog three quarters of an ounce of mithridate- 
in a warm meſs at night ; and repeat it three times.. 
Set over the fire in a pipkin a pound: of hogs lard, and 
three quarters of a pound of tar, When they are melted & 
well mixed, take them from the fire, & ſtir in half a pound 
of the powder of roll of brimſtone. Waſh the hog. 
very olean with ſtrong ſoap ſuds, and when he ib dry 
rub this ointment over all the places where the ſores. 
are, then clean out the ſtye, and keep him dry and clean. 
Repeat this once in two days till he is well, which in 
all probability will be in three or four dreſſings. 


Suelling of the Malt. 


This diſeaſe is common: among hogs and often fatal. 
The creature appears giddy, and runs always on one 
kde, lying alſo on that fide, and rubbing it againſt walls. 

ines away foon after, neglects his food and flies. 
the greateſt uneaſmeſs. To cure this, 

Bruiſe ſome woody nightfhade, and preſs out the 
Juice ; to a pint of it, put half a pint of juice of 
wormwood, and a quarter of a pint of the juice of 
penny-royal. Put half a pint of this into a meſs of 
victuals once every day, till he is well, which will be 
known by the recovery of his appetite. 95 
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Hogs that are troubled with this diſorder will don 
all day, and negle their food. | The beſt remeily is a 
firong vomit, and the following will always anſwer: 

- Prefs out four ſpoonsful of the juice of Aſara-bacca 
leaves, and a pint of the juice of the wall pepper ac 
yellow ftone crop. Mix this with a meſs of warm 
victuals in the morning. He will vomit, though he 
eats but little, and will afterwards be infinitely 'the bet- 
ter for it. The doſe may be repeated at times till he 
is well, or / if it does not operate ſutficiently, it may 
be ſtrengthened with a dram of white vitriol. 


PPRI 
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O Rabbits 


1 7 H E S E creatures are not only very profitable to 
1 te farmer, on account of their great increaſe, 
but likewiſe the little ex pence that attends the keeping 
of them. They begin to breed at three quarters of 2 
year old, and continue breeding fe faſt, that it is no 
uncommon thing for them to have five or fix litters in 
a year- The doe goes with Young thirty days, and 
then kindles : after this, ſhe muſt not be ſuffered 
to take buck again till the young ones are fix weeks 
old, at which time they may be taken from her. They 
[Have uſually from fou to ſeven in a litter, and hence 
it is, that a ſmall number at firſt will foon ſtock : 
whole warren, if left to breed without being difturbed, 
When the buck goes to the doe, he always beats ' anc 
ſtamps very hard with his feet, and when he bs 
- copulated with her, he falls backwards, and lies as it 
were in a trance: in this ſtate it is eaſy to take him, 
though he will. ſoon after recover. |; 
Ihe male rabbits are very cruel in their diſpoſition, 
and will frequently kill the young ones, if they can 
get at them; bat the does in the warrens prevent this 
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covering their ſtocks or neſts wi aygl or earth, 
Nich they doſe ſo artificially u ny Br hinder part 
of their bodies, that it is difficult to find them out. 
They never ſuckle the young ones at any other time 
than N in the morning, and late at night, and 
always, for eight or ten days, cloſe up the hole at the 
mouth of the neſt in a careful manner when they go 
out. After this they begin to leave a ſmall opening, 
which they, increafe by degrees, till at length, when 
they are about three weeks old, the mouth of the hole 
is left intirely open that they may go, for they are at 
that time big enough to take care of themfelves, and ra, 
feed on grats. 1 
Thoſe who keep tame rabbits for profit breed them 
in hutches, but theſe muſt be kept very neat and ctean, 
otherwiſe they will be always ſubjeQ to diſeaſes. Care 
muſt likewiſe be taken to keep the bucks and does ſe- 
ate from each other. The general computation of 
miles and females is, that one Puck rabbit will ſerve 
for nine does. Some allow ten to one buck ; but thoſe 
ny beyond this will always ſuffer for it in their 
ree 
Ihe principal confideration in chuſing of tame rab- 
bits is, to pick the latgeſt and faireſt; but the breeder 
mould remember that the ſkins of the ſilver-haired ones 
fell better than any . The food of the tame rab- 
bits may be colewort a cabbage leaves, carrots, parſ- 
flips, apple rinds, green corn, and vetches, in the time 
of the vear ; alſo vine leaves, graſs, fruit, oats, and 
oatmeal, milk-thiftles, ſow-thifiles, and the like; but 
with theſe moiſt foods they muſt always have a pro- 
portionable quantity of the dry foods, as hay, bread, 
oats, bran, Sc. otherwiſe they wilt grow por-bellied 
and die. In Winter they will eat hay, oats, and chaff, 
and theſe may be given them three times a day ; but 
when they eat green things, it muſt be obſerved that 
they are not to have any drink, becauſe it will throw 
them into a dropſy ; and at other times when they 
have, care muſt be taken that it be al ways freſh. 
When any green herbs or graſs are cut for their 7 | 
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- the farmer muſt obſerve that there is no hemlock 


among it; for though they will eat it greedily among 
ans things when offered to them, yet it is immediate 
i The common method of catching wild rabbits is by 
nets, called purſe nets and ferrets. The ferret is ſent 
into a hole to force them out, and the purſe net being 
oF over the hole, takes them as they come our. 
Phe ferret's mouth muſt be muffled, and then the rabbit 
will receive no harm. For the more certain taking of 
them ir may not be improper to pitch up a haY-net or 
two at a ſmall diſtance from the burrows that are in- 
tended to be hunted, as by this means very few of them 
will eſcape. | 3 
Some who have not ferrets ſmoke the rabbits. out of 
their holes with burning brimſtone and orpiment, 
This method will certain ly bring them into the nets ; 
but then it is very troubleſume and offenſive, beſides 
being very det imental to the place, as no rabbit will, 
for a long time after, come near the burrows 'which 
have been thus fumed with thefe ſtinking ingredients. 
Others take them, either by ſmall cur dogs, or by 
ſpaniels bre up to the ſport ; and the place of hunting 
thoſe that ſtraggle from their burrows is under ' cloſe 
hedges or buſhes, or among cornfields and freſh paſtures, 
The principal inficmities to which rabbits are ſubject 
conſiſt, of two, the firſt of which is the rot. This is. 
occafioned by giving them too large a quantity of 
eens, or from their being freſh gathered, with the 
ew or rain hanging in drops upon them. The greens 
ſhould, therefore, be always given dry, and a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of hay, or. other dry food, intermixed 
with them, to take up the abundant moiſture of their 
juices. The ſhorteſt and ſweeteſt, hay is the beft, and 
if early applied after the diſcovery of the diſeaſe, will 
prevent any fatal conſequences. + an 
The other general diſeaſe of thoſe creatures is a ſort 
of madneſs. This is known by their wallowing and 
tumbling about with their heels upwards, and lzaping in 
a ftrange manner, It is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the 
rankneſs 
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rankneſs of their food; and the general cure is the kee- . 


K | ping them low, and giving them the prickly herb, 
ig called tare-thiſtle, to cat. 1 


Of Fowl:. 


unt TX fa mer's ſtock cannot be ſaid to be compleat 
without the 'athiſtance of theſe uſeful creatures, the 
u. advantages of which muſt appear to every one who 
Lit keeps them. And ſo equal is the diſtribution of their 
of bounties, and ſo trifling the expence attending them, 
or Bthit the pooreſt villager may reap the ſame benefit from 
in- weir products as the moſt ſubſtantial farmer. 
em As it would be unnecetlary in this place to give a par- 
ticular deſcription of the various forts of cocks and hens 
of Ne ſhall only adviſe the purchaſer to chuſe thoſe that 
nt. Mac the beft breeders and the beſt layers; the oldeſt 
being always reckoned the moſt proper for ſitting, and 
the youngeft for lay ing. Care, however, muſt be taken 
that they are not kept too fat, as in this caſe no ſort 
will be good for either. 
The beſt age to ſet a hen for chickens is from two 


by Pears old to five, and the beſt month to ſet them is 

ng. February; though any month between that and Michael- 

oſe Inas is good. A hen ſts twenty days, whereas geeſe, 

res. Wucks and turkics fit thirty. Obſerve to let them have 

ject Wonſtantly meat and drink near them while they fit, 

3 is. Nat they may not ſtraggle from their neſts, and the 
of Mggs thereby loſe their nouriſhment. 


It is ſaid that if fowls are fed with buck or French 
beat, or with hemp-ſeed, they will lay more eggs 


ici- an ordinary; and buck wheat, either the whole or 
xed round, and made into paſte, which is beſt, is a grain 
heir Wat will fat fowls or hogs very ſpeedily ; but the moſt 
and Wommon food for this purpoſe is barley meal, moiſten- 


d with milk or water. The nature of the hen ſhould 
as nearly equal as poſſible with that of the cock; 


ſort We ſhould be working, vigilant and laborious, both for 
and Werſelf and her chickens ; in fize the bigget and largeſt 
z in e the beſt, every proportion anſwerable to thoſe of 
the | the 
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the cock, only inſtead of a comb, ſhe ſhould have upch 
. -_ Hercromna high tuft of feathers. She ſhould have 
many and ſtrong claws ; but it will be better if ſhe ha 
no hinder claws, becauſe they often break the eggs; 
and befides, ſuch as have do ſometimes prove unnatural, 
Hens that crow are neither good breeders nor good 
yas: X17 10) 53 nth 2 
In chufmg of hens for hatching the oldeſt are the bef, 


becauſe they are more conſtant, and will fit out their : 
time; but if you chuſe for laying, take the youngeſt, ſl +; 
becauſe they are luſty, and prone, to generation; bi n 
do not chule a fat hen for either of theſe purpoſes, ſ m 
if ſhe be ſet the will forfake her neſt; the eggs ſhe la & 
will be without ſhells, and ſhe will grew flothful and er 
indolent. | | 
The beſt eggs are thoſe that are laid when the her u 
are a year and a half, or two years old; at which tine t4 
if you would have large eggs, give them plenty fl v 
victuals, and ſometimes vats, with fenægreek, to be n 
them: for thoſe that are fat generally lay but ſmall at 
ones. Mix ſome chalk with their food, or mix ſon | 
brick with their bran, moiſtened with a little wateM to 
and give them their fill of half boiled barley; with veu ol 
and millet. T1230; | | if 
. - There are ſome hens that have the Hl e of e cd 
ing their eggs; to prevent uhich, take out the wii . 
of an egg, and put moiſt p laiſter round about the yu U 
till it grows hard; and when the hen attempts to e th 
it, and finds ſhe cannot do it, ſhe will ſoon give ow ſo 
breaking her eggs. You may likewiſe pour à cle it 
» Flaiſter upon che yolk of an egg; and let it harder Pr 
ſo that it may ſerve for a ſhell, and put it into a net 
or you may ſhape an egg of plaiſter, or chalk; a fo 
let that be for al he HEe ggg © a 
Hens that bave ſpurs oſten break their eggs; and il be 
Read of hatching them, Will ſometimes ear then ſo 
theſe muſt be ſcoured, as well as thoſe that ſcratch: 150 
crow like a ccck ; firſt by plucking the great quills q 
of their wings, and by feedirg them with millet, b * 


ley, and paſſe, cut into ſmall pieces, pounded acto! 
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and bran, with pottage, or crumbs of wheat bread 


ceped in water, - | 
7 They muſt be kept in a clafe place, and at reſt, and 
their feathers . pulled from their heads, * 
and rumps. If a hen be too fat, or has a looſeneſs, 
will lay wind eggs. : 

The beſt Hes ſet a hen, that the chickens may be 
large and moft kindly, is in February, in the increaſe 
of the moon, that ſhe may diſcloſe the chickens in the 
increaſe of the next new moon; for one brood of this 
month is worth three of any other. Hens, however, 
may ſet from March to October, and have good chick- 
ens, but not after that time ; for the Winter is a great 


'enemy to their breeding. 


A hen fits juſt twenty-one days; and if you ſet her 
upon the eggs of ducks, geefe ar turkies, you muſt ſet 
them nine days before you put her own eggs to her, of 
which a hen will cover nineteen : whatever may be the 
number you ſet her with, be careful that there is always 
an odd one. 

| When you put the eggs under her it will be neceſſary 
to makeſome particular markon one ſide of them, and to 
obſerve whether ſhe turns, them from that to the other : 
if ſhe does not, then take an opportunity, when ſhe is from 
them, to turn them yourſelf, Be careful that the eggs 
you fet her with be new, which may be known by their 
being heavy, full and clear; neither ſhould you chooſe 
the largeſt, for they have often two yolks.; and though 
ſome are of opinion that ſuch will produce two chickens, 
it commonly proves a miſtake ; but if they do, the 
production 1s general abortive. + 

If a hen is diu from her neſt ſhe will entirely 
forſake'it'; and you muſt be careſul to lace her meat 
and water near her during the time ſhe is fitting, that 
her eggs may not cool while ſhe is gone to ſeek for 
food. If the be abſent from her neſt, Kir up the ſtraw, 
make- it ſoft and handſome, and lay the eggs in the 
ſame order you ſound them, 


It may not be improper to perfume her neft with 


roſemary or brimſtone; 38 muſt take care that 


the 
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ie cgck does not come at the epps, and ſect upon, them; 


for he will not only endanger the breaking of them, 


tut will cauſe the hen to diflike her neft. | , | 

Your hen-houſe muſt be large and ſpacious, with 
a high roof and firong walls, to keep out thieves and 
vermin : let there be windows on the eaſt ſde chat they 
may enjoy the benetit of tbe riſing ſun, and 3 
be ſtrongly lathed and cloſe ſhut ; upwards, and round 
about the inſides of the walls upon the ground, ſhould 
Le made large pens, of three foot high for geeſe, ducks 
and Lage fowls to ſer in, and near unto the evings of 
the houſe ſhovld be long. perches, reaching from one 
ſide to the other, on which ſhould be ſet cocks, hens, 
capons and turkies. At another fide of the houſe, at 
tMe darkeſt part, over the ground pens fix hampers full 
of firaw for neſts, in which hens ſhould lay their eggs 
but whenthey fit to hatch chickens, then let them fit on 
te ground. | 

There muſt be pins ſtuck in the walls that the, poultry 
may climb to their perches with the greater eaſe. 

Ihe floor of the hen-houſe muſt not be paved, but 
made of earth ſmooth and eaſy. Let the ſmaller fowl 
Fave a hole made at one end of the houſe to go in and come 
out u hen they pleaſe, otherwiſe they will ſeek out rocſt 
in other places ; but for larger fowl, you may open the 
Wor every night and morning. ga 

The moſt advantageous ſituation for a hen houſe is 
rear ſome kitchen, brew-houſe, bake-houſe, or kiln, 
where it may have the air of the fire, and be perfumed 
with ſmozk, which to pullets is not only wholeſome, 
but agreeable. | — 

When your chickens are hatched, if any be weaker 
then the reſt, wrap them in wool, and let them receive 
the benefit of the fire; it will alſo. be neceſſary to 
erſume them with roſemary. The firſt hatched chickens 
may be kept in a ſieve till the reſt are diſcloſed, for 
they will not eat for two days; ſome ſhells being 


i1arder than others, they will require ſo much more 


time in cpenirg ; but unleſs the chickens are weak, or 
ive ken unkind, it will not be impreper to let them 
| | 2 continue 
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continue under her, as they will thereby receive. the 
greater nouriſhment, 5 

Two days after they are hatched, give them very 
ſmall oatmeal. ſome dry, and ſome ſteeped in milk, or 
elſe crumbs of tine white bread 3 and whea thy have 
giined ſtrength, you, may give tnem curds, chesſe 
parings, white bread, cruſts ſoaked in drink or milk, 


Farley meal or wheatea bread ſcalded, or the like ſort. 


meat that is ſmall and will be eaſily digeſted. 

They muſt be kept in the houfe a ſortnight, and not 
ſuffe ed to go abroad with the hen to worm. Green 
chives chopped among their meat is very good, and 
will preſerve them from the rye or other diſeaſes ia 
the head, Becareful to let them have clean water, for: 
if it is dirty, it will be apt. to give them the pip. 
Neither muſt you let them feed upon tares. darnel or 
cackle, for theſe are very dangerous ta yaung, ones, 
nor let them go into gardens till they are hx weeks old 

Thoſe chickens you intend to cram, muſt be cooped 
up when the dam has forſaken them, and cram them 
with dough made of wheaten meal and milk, which. 


dip in the litter, and thruſt down their throats ; but be 


careful they are not too big as it will otherwiſe choak 
them, | 

If you want to fatten chickens, you muſt put them 
into coops, and feed them with barley meal. Put 
likewiſe a ſmall-quantity of brick duſt into their water, 
for that will: not only give them an appetite to their 
meat, but will fatten SS very ſoon. For in this caſe, 
it muſt be confidered, that all fowls and other birds 
have two ſtomachs the one is their crop, that foftens 
their food, and the other the gizzard; that macerates 
it. In the laſt are ly found ſmall ſtones id 
ſharp ſand, which help ta do that 'otfice, and without 
them, or ſomething of that kind, a fowl:will be want 
ing of-its appetite ;- for the gizzad cannot macerate or 


grind the food faſt enough todiſcharge it from the crop - 


without ſuch ſand or ſtones, and therefore, in this caſc, . 
the brick duſt is very uſeful. 


The diſeaſes incident to hens are as follow : 
Setting. 
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Setting hens are ſometimes troubled with lice. and 
vermin ; for the cure of which, pound burnt cummin 
and ſtaphiſagar, of each equal quantities, mix it with 
wine, and rub them with it, or waſh them with a de- 
coction of wild lupines. 1 | 

If tens are troubled with a looſenefs, mix a hand- 
ful of barley meal, and as much wax, in ſome wine; 
make it into a maſs, and give it them in the morning 
before they have any other meat, or elſe let them drink 
a decoction of Go or apples. | 

It ſometimes happens that hens by laying too many 
eggs, or fitting too long, exhauſt their ſtrength, and 
languiſh. To remedy this take the white of an egg, 
and. roaſt it till it appears burnt ;, mix this with an 
equal quantity of dried raifins, alſo burnt, and give it 
them the firſt thing in the the morning. 
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Of Ducks. 


 "PHERE are uo ſorts.of theſe birds, wiz: the tame 


and the wild. Fhe tame tlucks are extremely uſe- 
ful to the farmer's yard, in that they require:little ex- 
pence: or attendance, their food principally conſiſting 
of 1-t corn, worws, faails, &c. At one time in the 
year they lay a great nurater of eggs, efpecially that 
fort that turns up the bill mere than the common kind, 
Little attendance is required while they fir, except - to 
tet them have ſome barley or oſtal corn and water near 
them, that ww may not hurt their eggs by ſtraggling 
from their neſt. A 2:41 . br ni. 70 7 
It is generally efteemed more advantagedus to ſct a 
hen upon the duck eggs, than any kind of duck what - 


' ever, becauſe the later will lead them, when h:tche1, 


too ſoon to the water, here, i the weather be col !, 
* ? : | "oY n 
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min ¶ in all probability ſome of them will be loſt, The num-- 
vith ber of eggs to fet a duck on is about thirteen, The 
de- hen will cover as many of theſe as of her own, and will 

bring them up as well. N | 
nd- If the weather be tolerably good at the time the | 
ie ; | ducklings are hatched, they will require very little at- 
ing | tendance.; but if they happen to be produced in a wet 
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ink I ſeaſon, it will be neceſſary to take them under cover, * 
eſpecially on nights; for tho the duck naturally loves q 
any vater, it requires the aſſiſtance of its feathers, and till | | 
and growa is eafily hurt by the wet. bs t 
gg, The method of fattening ducks is exa Ric ſame | 


an I let their age be what: it will. They muſt be put iuto a | 
it retited place, and kept in a pen, where they muſt have F 
plenty of corn and water. Any ſort of corn will do, Al 
and with this ſingle direXion they will fatten them- - 
1 ſelves extremely well in a fortnight or three weeks time. 
To preſerve wild ducks you muſt wall in a piece of 
ground wherein is ſome little pond or ſpring, covering 
the top of it all over with a net: the pond milt be fer 
with tufts of oziers, and hive many — holes and 
creeks, that they may be the better inured to their ha- 
bitation. The wild duck, when ſhe lays, ſtenls zwar 
from the drake, and hides her neſt, for otherwiſe be 
lo. will ſuck the eggs. After ſhe has hatched the is ver. 
careful to rear her young, and needs no attendance 
. more than meat, which muſt be given twice--a day,” 4s 
* ſcalded bran, oats, or vetchets. Teals, widgeons, ſhell- 
drakes, or green plovers, may be likewiſe ordered in 
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| | Of Geeſe. 

. BN Wan are no leſs advantagious to the buſbandnua 
1 "than the former, as they require little 17+, 


3 keeping, and are profitable for food, mera theis, 
In 'and their greaſe; 9 will lire upon commons, or 


3 any 


any: ſort of paſture ; and need little care and attendance, 


except the having plenty of water. 

In chuſing of geeſe the largeſt are reckoned the beſt ; 
but their is a ſort of Spaniſh geeſe that are much better 
layers and breeders than the Engliſh, eſpecially if their 
eggs are hatched under an Engliſh , gooſe. It muſt 
be obſecved that the colour of them ſhould be white or 
grey, for yet are not fo profitable, and the darker 
coloured are fill worſe. RP; bee | 

It may eaſily be knawn when geeſe will lay by their 
carrying of firaw in their mouths ; and when they 
will fit by their continuing on their nefts after they 
have laid. The time for lay ing is the Spring, and the 
earlier the better, becauſe of their price, and of their 
having a ſecond brood. A gooſe ſits thirty days; 
but it the weather be fair and warm, ſhe will batch 
three or four days ſooner. During tke time of her 
ſiting you. muſt be careful, whats tha riſes from her 
neſt, to give her meat, as ſheg oats, and bran ſcalded, 
and let her have the opportunity of bathing in water. 

When the goſlings are hatched you nuuſt keep them 
in the houſe ten or twelve days, and feed them with 
curds, barley- meal. bran, &c. After they have got 
ſtrength, let them go abroad for three or four hours in 
a day, and take them in again, till they are big enough 
to defend themſelves from vermin. 

One gander will ſerve five geeſe. 

In order to fatten green geeſe; you muſt ſhut them up 
when they are about a mortth old, and they will be fat 
in about a month more. Be ſure to let them have al- 
ways by them in a ſmall rack ſome fine bay, which 
will. much haſten their fatting. But for fatting of ol- 
der geeſe, it is commonly done when they are about 
fix months old, in or after harveſt, when they have 
been in the ſtubble fields, from which food ſome kill 
them; but. th:ſe-who are inclined to have them very 
fat, ſhut: them up for a, fortnight or three weeks, and 
feed them with oats, ſplitted „ barley meal, or 
ground malt mixed with milk. de 1 Y 
It may be ohſerved that all water-fowl, while fatten- 
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de, ing, uſually fit with their bills on their rumps, where 
they ſuck cut moſt of their moifture and fatneſs, at a 
ſt; B ſmall bunch of feather which you will find ſtandin 
ter I upright on their rumps, and always moiſt ; but if 
eit you cut this cloſe away, it will make them fat in lefs 
uſt time and with leſs meat than otherwiſe, | 
or . Geeſe will likewiſe feed on, and fatten well 
ker © with carrots cut ſmall : or if you give them rye before 
or about Midſummer, (vb ich is commonly their fickly 
eit time) it will ſtrengthen them, and keep them in health. 
hey It is cuſtomary in ſome countries to ſhear the geeſe 
hey for their feathers, and others pull them twice in the 
the year; but this latter way is mare injurious to them, 
heir I and therefore it is better to flay till their moulting 
's ; dme, or till they are killed for uſe, _ © 
X X * 
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Of Turks. 


Ti ESE birds are na inclined to ramble, 
and will therefore thrive beft in open countries, 
where there is not much ſhelter to harbor vermin. 
n up & They are of a very tender conftitution, and while young 
e fat W muſt be carefully watched and kept warm; for the 
al- hens are fo negligent, that while they have one to fol- 
hich low them, they will never take any care of the reſt. 
f ol- Some people, where they have the convenience of a 
bout W ſmall covert near the houſe, let them take their liberty, 
have ¶ and ſeek their own nefts ; but it is only in particular 
Kill I places that they do well with ſuch management. 
very Turkies are great feeders of corn, and if kept on it 
and will devour a great quantity; but if left to their lib- 
I, ot erty when grown up, they will get their own living, 
by feeding on herbs, ſeeds, &c. as they are very apt to 
tten- | fraggle, will often lay their eggs in ſecret PRs. 


680 5 
and therefore the common ſort of them muſt be often 
watched, and compelled to lay at home. They begin 
to lay in March, and will fit In April; but they ſhould 
not Be ſuffered to fit on more than eleven ar thirteen 
eggs at rhoft, er 1 


When they have hatched their brood (which will bell 
in between twenty-fve and thirty days) you muſt be 
particularly careful to keep the Nennt ones warm; for 
the leaſt cold will kill the. They muſt be fed either 
with curds, or green fret} cheeſe cut in ſmall pieces; 
and let their drink be new milk, or milk and water, 
Some give, them oatmęal and milk boiled thick toge- 
ther, into Which they put wormwood chopped ſmall, 
and ſometimes eggs boiled hard, and eut in little piece 
They muſt be fed often, for the hen will not take mud 
cate of them ; and when they have got ſome Rgengtt 
: feed them in a cloſe - walled place, wkere- the 
cannot ſtray; you muſt not let them out till the de 
is off the graſs, taking care to have them in again. b 
fore night, becauſe the dew is very prejudicial to thei 
health, : +4 N 41 


Y 


If you fatten purkogy give them ſodden barley. or 1a! 

den oats for the firſt fortnight, and for another fbtinig 

cram them as you do,capons. 

© They are only to, be crammed in a morning; whi 
muſt be given to them warm, and let out alfday, bein 
"ſometimes fed with corn while out; becaufe, as thi 

are ſullen birds, they will otherwiſe be apt not to f: 

e 


, Turkies e date not onl | reckoned very. whalſor 


urkies « nly: re ing 

in g neral, but will like wi e. greatly contribute to Ware 

reſtoting of decayed conftitutions, ch 
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Of Pigeons a 


1 be HE profits ari from theſe birds are not only 
| be very conſiderable, but very certain; for they 
; forfffreed faſt, and there is a conſtant demand for them. 
1therFf the farmer is not already provided, the beſt time to 
aiſh himſelf is in May or Auguſt ; becauſe at-theſe- 
ater, Iimes there are a great number of young pigeons, 
Loge-Wphich may be purchaſed at very little expence. a 
mal, Pigeons are of various ſorts, ſuch as carriers, pou- 
teces.Wers, runts, tumblers, . but the two principal are 
1mucihe tame and dovecote. The former 4 theſe is na 
ngiʒ is valued for its beauty than the largeneſs of its body; 

- the)Fut the latter, which is the kind uſually kept in dove- 
e devotes, and thence receives its name, is ſmaller, and 
ois beautiful. p- | 

they If the farmer's ſituation lays near a large town, it may 
worth his while to ſome of the large. tame 
Ind ;, becauſe, although they cannot be fed but at a 
reat expence, yet their young come ſo early, and. 
ſo fat and fine, that they-command: a price which: 
ery well returns it: but in the country the common 
igeon is the proper kind; for though the price they 
ch is not near ſo great, their number, and ſmall ex- 
ence of keeping, makes ample amends: - - | 
Tame pigeons generally produce but two young ones 
a brood ; but they make ſome amends for the ſmal- 
fs of their number, by the frequency of their, bat- 
onÞing; for if well fed, and hooked after, they will 
re young ones twelve or thirteen times in the year. 
chufing of them the beauty is generally moſt ge- 
arded ; but care fhould be likewiſe taken to pair them 
all. becauſe in this caſe they will be mare firmly at- 
A ached to each other. IX,” 0 197 met? 
The farmer muſt be careful. to keep them * 
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ky dimke dirt, though they make 2 groat deat of it. 
1555 beſt fond is — they. 2 and they ſhot 1} 
have beſides this ſame gravel and cltan water ſcattered 
. about at all times. A great deal of care muſt be 14 
keu to preſerve them from vsraun, and their not; 
from the ſtarlings and other birds, as the litter will 
ſuck their eggs, and the former entirely defiroy them, 
"The common or dovecote pigeon is a (fort that ny 
only demands, but defecves the utmoſt attention of the 
hutbandmaa ; and: of this breed is properly that which 
is called the com mon blue pigeon. Eis has the al. 
Vantage of many other kinds, in chat it is bardier, and 
will live ia the moſt ſevere weather. But ifahe brecd 
ſhould be too ſmall for the farmer's purpoſe, he may 
mend it by putting in a few tame pigeons of the moſt 
common kind, and the leaſt conſpicuous in their cy 
tours, that the reft may the better take to them from 
their being more like themſelves: this, however, muft 
be done with caution ;/ for though the fize of a pigeon's 
body is a plain advantage, yet it is well known in the 
kinds in general, that the ſm lleſt bodies will produce 
the greateſt number of young: hls xe : 
The ag FS has been by ſome introduced into tlie 
vecote, by — eggs under a common pigeon; 
they will in this cafe live, and take their chance among 
the others; and they have two advantages over them, 
the one in their largeneſs, and the other in their hardi- 
neſs, for they will live on any food, and endure d 
moſt ſevere weather, © (© 
Pigeons feed to the greateſt advantage in thofe coun 
tries, where the huſbandman ſows large quantities df 
horſe beans and grey peaſe. Theſe ſorts of pulſe ar 
ſown ealier than other kinds of grain; and their eu- 
ly feeding upon them makes them healthful and ſtrong 
at thoſe times, and is an occaſion of their breeding 
earlier than they do eKewhere, which is a confiderati- 
on of little importance. Kate ED $99 4 Þ 
It is a neceſſary requiſite to the farmer to preſerve 
proper proportion of the ſexes among his pigeons; 
for there is nothing ſo hurtful as the having too many 
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i; cocks, ag ne rw keep the [irger or tame kind, 
il It is his buſineſs to keep his dovecote well flocked t- 
ces © and moſt people who keep them make their conſcien- 
1. ces eaſy. about deluding away thoſe belonging to their 
„ Y neighbours 37 but this abundance of cocks. thins the 
vi!) I dovecote,; for 1 grow quartelſome, and will beat 
others away ; tif by degrees a very thriving dove- 
na; Icote ſhall be, by this ſingle miſtake, reduced 'to à poor 
' tho condition. | 6516 K NY FAT Sf. 
nich The cheapeſt and moſt eaſy way of making a dove- 
44. Note is to build the walls with clay mixed with firaw ; 
ad trey may be made four feet or more in thicknefs, and 
while they are wet it is eaſy to cut holes in them with 
mar chiſſel or other inſtrument. But of whatever mate- 
mot rials the cote be erected, it (houldt be white-wathed 
ſreqeuntly on the oufides The pigzon, as has been 
rom (aid already, is a cleanly bird: it loves the appear- 
mu {ance of neatneſs; and beſide, the white cclour renders 
on; {be building more confpicuous. © 8 ** 
With reſpect tothe food of pigeons, excluſive of the peaſe 
and tares already mentioned, barley is very proper, 
heartening them very much, and making them lay; 
- tle (ind for the ſyme-purpoſe buck wheat alſo is an excel- 
eon; tent as well as cheap food. In general however the 
nong common pigeons in à dovecove take care of them- 
nem, cclres, and need no food from their kepeer. There 
ardi. Nate only two ſeaſons at which it is neceſſary or proper 
e o feed them. One of theſe times is the depth of 
| Vinter when the ground is covered with ſnow, or har- 
un- oened ſo by froft, that little is to be got; and the 
es all etber is the middle or latter end of June, The reaſon 
= an of feeding them in the firſt of theſe ſeaſons is obvious ; 
eu. de latter, when the farmers ſpeak of this fowl, they 
trong call benting-time. . There is a graſs called bent graſs, 
eding he ſeed of which is ripe about this time, and is the 
erat. Noaly fond of that kind the pigeons can eafly get at, 
| the peaſe not being yet ripe. This is a very poor 
ſood, and the pigeons at this time have generally many 
young broods; u herefore the farmer will always find 
many account in giving them food at'this feafon as well 
| as 
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as the other. Thie, however, continues but a ſhon 
time, and the other is only neceſſary at the ſevereſt 
days of Winter; ſo that the pigeon is, at the 'mofi, 
but a ſmall expence, and that for a very ſhort time. 
Pi S are v fond of ſalt, and therefore the 
bri of them ſhould have a large heap of clay laid 
near the devec-te, and let the brine of the family be 
continually beaten among it; or he may make a kind 
of mortar with lime, ſand, clay and ſalt, which they 
will peck with great, ſatisfaction. When it is thu 
made on purpoſe or them, it is beſt to make it thin, 
and keep it fo, by often mix ing brine with it. 
dere are ſome farmers who lay what is called a alt 
cote near the dovecote. This is a large: lump of falt 
made for that purpoſe at the ſalt pans, and is the me- 
thod generally taken. where there are works in the 
nei bSurbocd ; but the way of uſing ſalt in a mixture 
with clay is far preferable. | Dil o, SSA IGAIT ED = 
Ide beſt. compoſition, however, for this purpoſe, 
and which has been found ſo by experience, is the fol; 14 
lowing. A heap of loam is to be laid near the dove nt 
©ote, and beat up to a Kind of pap, with brine or water; 
into this muſt be thrown a large quantity of bay ſal 
and a little ſalt petre, to which is added about three 
quarters of a peck of coarſe ſand. When brine is uſed 
to beat up the loam, leſs ſalt is to be ufed ; and ben 
Water, there muſt be the more of it in proportion, 
And in the fame manner, if the loam contain a gre: 
quantity of ſand, the leſs is to be added to it: andi 
it contain leſs, the more is to be given. Where loan 
is not to be had, clay will do, but then a much large 
e of ſand muſt be put in; and the beſt ſand 
or this purpoſe is large coarſe ſea fand, which is a 
ready impregnated, with ſalt water, 
It is very remarkable that the pigeon ſhould love ſalt i 
this manner; and its fondneſs for ſalt petre, which vW 


very great, is.not ſo well known, though this might 4 
have been diſcovered, by obferving the likeneſs thi on 
bird has to the mortar in old walls, which contains & 


fall very nearly allied to the commen ſalt petre. 
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he uſt of ſalt is of much more advantage to pige- 
ons than merely the pleafing of them, for nothing will 
no# recover them ſo readily from fickneſs ; a mixture of 
time. bay. ſalt and cumming ſeed being with them an uni- 
» the ſl verſul remedy for all diſeaſes. 
ad Various methods have been uſed by the country — 
y bell ple to make the pigeons love their habitation. 
kint have adviſed the uſe of aſſafœtida, and others of cum» 
they min ſeed, for this purpoſe ; but the beſt method of all 
 thufſ others is to keep up conſtantly ſuch a heap of ſalted 
thin, lozty as before deſcribed ; for it is what they love, and 

- "they will therefore ſtay where they can have it in plen- 
a ſalt ty. By this means, with the ition of keeping the 
{ fall dovecote neat and clean, and not ſuffering them to be 
me · ¶ diſturbed in it, the farmer will be ſure to the Rock 
n the in good number, and too likely to increaſe it at the 
xtueſ expence of his neighbours. 

| ſides the advantages already mentioned ariſng 
Pole, Mfrom theſe birds, there is one other which is iat 
e fc. themſelves, that is, their dung, the value of which 
dove. not only ſurpaſtes the ordure of other foul, but even 
ater; of all creatures whatever ; one load of it being worth 
ten of other dung. R is uſually ſown on 9 or 
birley that lies at a great diftance where other manure 
cinnot be conveniently carried, forty buſhels of which 
vill ſerve for an acre of land. It is an excellent foil 

"Wor cold moiſt grounds, being ſown by hand after the 
corn, and in the ſame m » and then harrowed in 
with the ſeed, ne ee Sul 

Pigeons are ſometimes apt to be ſcabby on the backs 
ind breaſts, which diſtemper will kill the young ones, 
Jad make the old ones ſo fafnt that they cannot take 
their flights to procure meat. In order to cure this 
- Miiſternper, take a quatern of bay ſalt, and as much com- 
aon ſalt, a pound of fenel feed, a pound of dill ſeed, 
25 much cummin ſeed, and an ounce or two of aſſafœ- 
tida ; mix all theſe together with a little wheat flour, 
and ſome fine worked clay ; when it is well beat toge- 
her, I've it into two pots and bake them in an oven; 
ad when they are cold, lay them longways on the tal 
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or table in the doye-hoyſe, and the . pigeons by peck- 
ing bf it will be effectually cured. * wh 
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ar 0 Beer. 


HE farmer's ſtock cannot be ſaid to be thoroughly 
compleat without the aſſiſtance of theſe induftri- 
ous inſetts, who are no leſs to be valued for the pro- 
fits of their, labour, than the trifling expence and trou- 
ble attendant in keeping them, | 

[Your apiary or bee-garden ſhould be ſituated as near 
as poſſible to the houſe, that you may the better look 
after them at the time of their ſwarming. It muſt be 
ſecurely fenced from all ſorts of cattle, cf pecially hogs, 
and from all ſorts of fowl, whoſe dung is very prejudi- 
cial to their health. They muſt be well defended from 
2 1 winds on every ſide, with ſuch fences as will ad- 
mt the heat of the ſiin,; but they ſhould be ſheltered 
with a brick wall that is folid, in order to keep the wind 
from coming through, as well as over it ; that place 

bau beſt for them which is moſt expoſed to the ſouth, 

d where they may have the beſt opportunity of ſet- 
tling when they return to their habitation. You ſhould 
alfo plant ' ſeveral trees and ſhrubs at a ſmall diſtance 
from home, that they may not want a reſting place at 

ibe time of their ſwarming. 

When you have fitted the place, the next conſdera- 
tion is to provide ſeats for the hives, which muſt be 
placed a little on the ſlope, that the rain may neither 
run into the hive, nor lay about the entrance. 

You ſhould not ſet any hives on a bench, becauſe in 
Winter it may oc caſſon the bees to fight, by going into 
each others houſes, which they ſometimes miſtake for 
their own; and therefore ſome eſteem ſingle ſtools beſt, 
which are to be ſet at about two feet diftance, and ſup- 
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ported with four legs, about twelve or fourteen inches 
from the ground. They ſhould not be above half an: 
inch or an inch bigger than the hive, except only be- 
fore, where there ought to be the ſpace of three or four 
inches, that the bees may have room enough to light 
n 1 TE | 
The beſt tools are of wood ; thoſe made with ſtone 
being too cold in Winter and too hot in Summer. 
They ſhould be placed towards the ſouth, or rather a 
point or two to the weſt, that the hive may in ſome de- 
zree break the eaſt wind from the door, and ſtand in 
ſtraight rows from eaft to weſt, 2 
Hives are made various ways in the different parts 
of England, but the warmeſt and beſt are thoſe made 
with ſtraw, the bigneſs of which ſhould be of between 
five and ſeven gallons; of a round form, rather broad 
than high; but you ought to have of each ſize, that you 
may ſuit your fwarms to them according as they are 
bigger or leſſer; and where you deſign to multiply 
your ſtock, make uſe of ſmall hjves, and of the larger 
where you defire a great deal of honey. . | 
When your hives are thus made, you muſt dreſs them 
after the following manner; take off all the ftaring 
ſtraws, twigs and Jags that are offenſive in the hive, 
and make them as ſmooth as poſſible. If you nec 
but few hives, you may prune them with a knife ; if 
many, finge and rub them with a piece of brimſtone. 
Having pruned your hive, put in your ſpleets three 
or four of them, as the largeneſs of the hive ſhall re- 
quire : the upper ends whereof ſet together at the top 
of the hive, and the low faſtened about a handfn] a- 
bove the ſkirt. Beſides theſe ſpeets the hive would 
have four others driven up into the ſkirts to keep it 
from finking when it is loaded ; two of which are the 
door- poſts, and the other two the hind poſts. 


A little before ſwarming-time rub the hives with 
ſweet herbs, as thyme, balm, ſavory, marjoram, fennel, 
byiſop, bean tops, &c. and when the warm it ſettled, 
take a branch of the tree whereon they pitch, and wipe 
the hive clean with it, and wet the infide of the hive with 
honey 
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honey, mead, ſalt and water, ſmall beer, or hone; 
and milk, 

Your hives muſt be kept cloſe for defence of your 
bees, firſt, from the cold hy mixing of cow-dung with 
lime or aſhes, and with ſand, with which you muſt flop 
up the edges of the hive round, and againſt Winter 
put a wicket of a ſmall piece of wood, in which are 
three or four notches cut juſt big enough for the bees to 
go in and out at, that they may not be deſtroyed by 
vermin, 

It will be good for ſwarms if the Spring be mill, 
calm and ſhowering ; but if it proves a cold, dry, 
windy Spring, then there will be but few ſwarms, and 
thofe alſo backward. 

Ifthe ſpring be early you muſt begin to look after 
them about the middle of May, at which time you 
muſt obſerve what you can of the uſual figns chat pre- 
cede their ſwarming, that you may be the more watch- 
ful over thoſe that require it. 

When the hives are full they will cat out their 
drones, although they be not quite grown, and the 
bees will hover about the doors, In celd evenings and 
mornings there will be a moifture or ſweat upon the 
ſtool, and they will continually be running up and 
down haftily, and lie out in ſultry evenings and morn- 
ings, and go in again when the air is clear and mild. 
They delight to riſe in warm and calm weather; but 
eſpecially in a hot gleam, after a ſhower or gloomy 
cloud hath fent them home together. Sometimes they 
gather together without at the door, not only upon the 

ool, but the hive alſo; where when you ſee them be- 
gin „ hang in ſwarming-time, and not before, you 
may ve ſure, if the weather continues, they will pre- 
fently riſe. 

If the bees lie forth continually under the ſtool, or 
behind the hives, eſpecially towards the middle of 
June, it is a fign or cauſe of not ſwarming : for when 
they have ence taken to lic forth, the hive. will always 
ſeem empty, as tho' they wanted company, and they 
will then have no inclination to ſwarm, 
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"Stormy and windy weather alſo will not ſuffer them 
to ſwarm, when they are ready, and that makes them 
lie out; and the longer they lie out, the more unwil- 
ling they are. | 

| Koordi- to make them ſwarm, ſome keep the hi ves 
as cool as may be, by watering and ſhadowing both 
them and the place where they ſtand, and then en- 
larging of the door to give them air, they move the 
cluſter gently with their bruſh and drive them in. But 
if they till lie out and ſwarm not, then the next calm 
warm day about noon, while the ſun ſhineth, put in 
the better part with your bruſh, and the reſt gently 
ſweep away from the ſtool, not ſuffering them to cluſter 
again, Theſe riſing in the calm and heat of the ſun, 
by their noiſe, as though they were ſwarming, will 
make the others come forth, and probably produce the 
wiſhed for effect, ; 

Vari-us other methods have been attempted to cauſe 
them to ſwarm, as by placing a large pewter-platter 


under the clufters of bees as they hang out in the heat of 


the ſun, fo that it may ſtrongly reffect the heat upon 


them, and thereby provoke them to ſwarm. But if 


neither of theſe methods ſhould ſucceed, and they lic 


forth ſtill, then rear the hive enough to let them in, and. 


cloom up the ſk irts all but the door. 


If this does not anſwer there is no method that can. 
pe figns of after- ſwarms are more certain. When 
the prime ' ſwarm is gone, about the eighth or tenth. 
evening aſter, when another brood is ready, and again 


hath over-filled the hive, in the morning before they 


ſwarm they will come down near the ſtool, and there 


they call 'one another, and at the time of fwarming they 


deſcend to the ftool, where anſwering each other with 
thick and thrill notes, the multitude come forth in great 
haſto. If the prime ſwarm be broken, the ſecond will. 
both caſt and ſwarm the ſooner ; it may be the next: 
day, and after that a third, and ſometimes a fourth, 


but all uſually within a fortnight. 


It is a general cuſtom, when the ſwarm is riſen, to 
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make a noiſe with a pan, kettle, mortar, &c. but ſome 
reckon it an inſignificant ceremony, and othets eſteem 
it prejudicial. 


After they have choſen a refing place, you will 
quickly.ihe them-knit together in a cluſter ; when they 
y 


are fully ſettled; and the cluſter hath been ſome time 
at the biggeſt, then hive them. And having in ſtore 
ſeveral hives of different ſizes, make choice of one 
that the bees may go near to fill it that year, and let the 
hive be rubbed with ſweet herbs as before mentioned. 

The perſon who hives them ſhould waſh his hands 
and face with beer, ar being otherwiſe defended, if 
the bees hang upon a bough, ſhake them into the hive, 
and ſet the ſame on a mantle or cloth on the ground ; 
or, if the bough be ſmall, you may cut it off, and lay 
it on the mantle or cloth, and ſet the hive over it. 
If they light near the ground, lay your cluth under 
them, and ſhake them down, and place the hive over 
them. Thoſe that gather together without the hive 
wipe gently with your bruſh towards it; and if they 
take to any other place than the hive wipe them off, and 
rub the part with may-weeds, nettle, wormwood, &c. 

Sometimes the ſwarms will ſeperate, in which caſe, 


if they light in fight of each other, let alone the great- 


er, and diſturb the leſſer part, and they will fly to theic 
fellows, but if not in fight, hive them both in two ſe- 
perate hives, and bring them together, ſhaking the 
bees. out of one hive on the mantle whereon the other 
hive ſtands, and place the other full hive on them, and 
they will all join together. | 

If your ſwarm ſhould happen to come late after the 
middle of June, and that they are ſmall, under the 
quantity of a peck, then put two or three of them to- 
gether, whether they riſe the ſame day, in divers: for 
by this uniting they will labour carefully, and gather 

great ſtore of honey, 
The method of uniting them is thus : when it grows 
duſk in the evening, having ſpread a mantle on the 
round near unto the ſtool, where this united ſwarm 
— ſet a. pair of reſts, for. {wo ſupporters ** 
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hive ; knock down the hive out of _—— intend 
to remove your bees upon the reſt ; then lift up che 
hive a little, and clapping it between your hands to 
get out the bees, ſet the ſtock to ſwarm to which 
you would add them, upon the refty or ſupporters over 
them, and they will ſoon after. aſcend into the hive ; 
what remains in the empty hive, by clapping it, will 
haſten after their companions, 

Thoſe who have the principal management of bees 
ſhould be careful to defend themſelves againſt the ven- 
am of their ſtings, the ſureſt way of doing which is to 
have a net knit with ſmall meſhes that a bee cannot 
get through, and of fine thread or filk large enough 10 
come over your hat, and tolie down tothe collar of your 
doublet, through which you may clearly ſee what youu 
do without any danger. But if you ſhould happen to 
be caught, pull out the ſting as ſoon as you can, and 
take a piece of iron and heat it in the fire ; or for want 
of that take a live coal, and hold it as near and as 
long to the place as you can poſhbly endure it ; after 
which anoint it with ſome honey or mithridate, and 
you will be effectualy cured. 

When a ſwarm has entered its hive, they immedi- 
ately (if the weather will permit) gather wax and build 
combs ; ſo that in a few _ time there will be com- 
pleat combs. They lie ſo thick about them, that it is 
impoſſible one quarter of them can be employed at once, 
until the combs are brought to a conſiderable length, 
and then a great part of them may be employed in 
filling them, and the reſt in finiſhing their cells. | 

Towards the end of Summer, their number begins to 
leſſen ; for in their proſperity at ſwarming-time, and 
ſhortly after, they are far more in number than in the 
Auturan or W inter, as you may eafily diſcern between 
the quantity and number of a ſwarm, and thoſe you 
kill when you take them; for the bees of the laſt year's 
breed do now by degrees waſte and periſh by their ex- 
traordinary labour, their wings decay and fail them; 
ſ that a year with ſome advantage, is the uſual age A 
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a dee; add the y only of the laſt Spring furyiye: 
and preſerve ho Kind till — 5 Sp : "04s 
The moſt proper time to remove an old floek-of bees 
is a little” before or after Michaelmas; of if you have: 
miſſed that time, then about the end of February of be- 
ginning of March, before they go much abroad, leſt it 
prevent their ſwarming, The beſt time to do this is in 
the evening, next after hiving ; and the method is thus. 
Take a board about the breadth of the bottom of the 
hive ydu intend to remove, and in the evening, or two 
or three evenings before, lift"it up and bruſh the bees 
that are on the ſtool forward, and let the board be x 
little ſupported by two ledges, to prevent the death of 
the bees on the ſtool. On this board ſet the ſtock, and 
ſo let them ſtand till you remove them. When you 
come to move then ſtop up the door of the hive, aud 
fet the board whereon the hive ſtandeth, on a hand bar- 
row;/ and carry them to the place where you intend to 
fix them! Kg dS 
© There is little uſe in feeding of bees; firſt,” becauſe 
thoſe that have ner a-profkable Rock of honey to ſerve 
them over the Winter, are not fit to keep; and then 
becauſe they that are bee-maſters, and have not 
care enough” of them to keep them from ſpending of 
that ſtock they have in Winter-time,' muſt not expect 
to reap! any confderable advantage by them) and it 
may be preſumed will never take ſo much Pains and 
care as is required in feed ing of them. 
': However, there are ſome flocks' of bees in the 
Spring time that may feem worthy of our care to pre- 
ſerve, viz. ſuch as have but a ſmall quantity of honey, 
and a good number of bees, by means of a cold, dry, 
unſea ſonable Spring cannot make ſuch: t imely prbvi. 
fion as in other yehts they might have done; yet in all 
probability may prove an excelletit ſtock, and may be 
worth conſideratio cp. 5 . 
The beſt method of ſupplying bees With food is by 
ſmall canes or troughs conv eyed into their hives; and 
me moſt proper time ef ferding them is in March, 
(- ; 
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when they begin to breed, and to ſet on their young, 
which muſt be daily continued till the Spring ſerſon 
affords them eaſe and proviſion abroad, — at that 
time their combs are full of young ones. 

Honey is not only the beſt, but the moſt natural of 


all food, and will go much farther if it is mixed well 


with a moderate quantity of good ſweet wort. Some 
prefcribe toaſts of bread ſopped in ſtrong ale, and put 
into the bee hive, whereof they will not leave one crumb 
remaining ; ſome alſo adviſe to put into the hive dry 
meat, or flour of beans ; others bay ſalt, roaſted ap- 
ples, &c. which are very good, efpecially ſalt ; which 
if ſome were mixed with water, and always at near 
them, it might do well, as it is certain that bees near 
the ſea always thrive the beſt, 

Another propoſition for the improvement of bees, is 
to take a handful of bum, one dram of camphire, half 
2 draw of muſk di ſſolved in roſemary as much yellow 
bees-wax as is ſufficient, oil of roſes as much, ſtamp 
the baum and camphire very well, and put them in the 
melted wax with the oil of rofes, and ſo make it up 
into a maſs, letting it cool before you put it in the 
muſk,for otherways the heat will fume away moſt of 
the ſcent. Take of this maſs ſo much as a hazel-nut, 
and leave it within the bee hive ; it will greatly in- 
creaſe the number of the bees, and you will alſo find 
both honey and wax three time more profitable than it 
atherwiſe would have been. 

Various have been the endeavour to find out ſome 
way of reaping the of bees without deſtroy ing 
them, but as theſe have all failed in their attempts, we 
ball only deſcribe the common method, and that is, 
the taking of combs by killing the bees, which cer- 
tainly muſt be the only way of ordering them, becauſe 
it is impoſſible for them to live if you deprive them of 
their food; and therefore, about the latter end of Au- 
gut, conſider with yourſelf what ſtalls you will keep 
and what you will kill. The beſt ſwarms to keep, are 
thoſe of one or two years ſtanding ; and thoſe of three 
or four, which by reaſon of their ſwarming the lat 
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Summer are full of bees, and are the moſt likely to be 
the beſt; but thoſe of that age which have caſt Hives, 
not being likely to continue, are to be taken, as are al- 
ſo poor ſwarms not worth the feeding, ' and all like 
ſtocks, and ſuch as do not carry out their droſs, and 
drive away the drones in good time: alſo thoſe whom 
the robbers eaſily aſſault, are to be ſuſpected! and if 
their combs be once broken, delay not their taking ; 
and alſo all ſtalls of three years old, or upward, that 
have miſſed ſwarming two years together, efpecially 
thoſe that have lain out the Summer before and did not 
caſt the laſt Summer, for ſuch do ſeldom proſper ; 
and therefore it is better to take them while they are 
good, that in a vain hope of increaſe to keep them till 
they periſh, Neither is it ſafe to truſt to any after 
they have ſtood five years and upwards, that have miſſed 
ſwarming two years together, unleſs it be ſome ſpeci- 
al ſort of bees, which always keep themfelves in heart; 
ſach as theſe may be kept nine or ten years. Likewiſe 
if you have any that are very full of honey, as in 
ſome years it will ſo happen, even downto the ſtool, 
ſuch ſtall is worth three or four, and therefore take 
them in their proper time. | 
When you have made choice of you ſtalls to be 
taken, two or three hours before ſun- ſetting, dig a hole 
in the ground about nine inches. __ and almoſt as 
wide as the hive ſkirts, laying the 
about the brims; then having a little ſtick ſlit at one 
end, and ſtripped at the other, take a brimſtone match 
five or ſix inches long, and about the bigneſs of your 
little finger, and making it faſt in the ſlit, tick it in 
the middle or fide of the hole, ſo that the top of the 
match may ſtand even with the brim of the pit, or 
within one inch of it, and then ſet another by it 
dreſſed after the ſame manner, if the firſt be not ſufk- 
cient. When you have fired the matches at the upper 
end, ſet over the hive, and preſently ſhut it cloſe at the 
bottom with the ſmall earth, that none of the ſmoke 
may come forth, and the bees will be dead in a ſhort 
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- After the hive is taken and houſed, lay it gently on 
the ground upon the Tides, not on the edges of the 
combs, and looſen the end of the ſplints with your fin- 
ger, and the edges of the combs where they ſtick to 
the ſides of the hive, with a wcoden lice ; take them 
out one after another, and having wiped off the half 
dead bees with a good feather, break the cc mbs while 
they are warm into three pieces. 

The firſt produce of the combs, and which runs of 
itſelf, is called Virgin honey, as is alſo that which 
comes from the firſt year's ſwarm. This is by far the 
beſt, being more cryſtalline and of a finer taſte than 
that which is ſqueezed' out of the combs, and may 
therefore be kept for particular uſes, or for making 
of the fineſt mead. 

When the combs have done running put the honey 
up warm into pots by itſelf, 2nd it will for two or 
three days work up the ſcum of coarſe wax, droſs and 
other ſtuff, which muſt be taken off, The cther honey 
which is the coarſer ſort, muſt be got from the combs 
by preſſing them, which you may likewiſe pot, except 
what you deſgn for immediate uſe in making metheg- 
lin. This being done, what remains put into a hair 
bag, and waſh in a trough or other veſſel, and when 
the ſweetneſs is all out, try the balls for wax ; the 
manner of ordering which is thus : Take the wax. and 
droſs, and ſet it over the fire in a kettle, or other veſ- 
ſel that may eafily contain it. and pour in ſo much wa- 
ter as will make the wax ſwim, that it may boil with- 
out burning, and for this reaſon, while it is gently 
boiling over the fire, ſtir it often ; when it is thorough- 
ly. melted, take it off the fire, and preſently pour it 
out of the kettle into a ſtrainer of tine thin linnen, or 
of twiſted hair, ready run upon a ſcrew or preſs, 
lay onthe cover, and preſs out the liquor (as long as any 
wax comes) into a kettle of cold water, but firſt wet 
both the bag and the preſs, to keep the wax from ſtick- 
ing; at the firſt cometh moſt water, in the middle moſt 
wax, and at the laſt moſt droſs. When the wax grows 
hard make it into, balls, ſqueezing out the water with 
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r hand 4 which when you have done, hreak all the 
Fils into crumbs, and in a kettle or ſkillet ſet it over 
a gentle fire ; while it is melting, flir it and ſkim it 
with a ſpoon wet in cold water, and as ſoon as it is 
melted and ſcummed clean, take it off, nnd pour it in- 
to a pan or mould, beſmearing the bottom and de, 
firſt with honey (the wax being as cool as it will run 
thro' a linnen firainer : ) when you come near the bot- 
tom, pour it gently, till you ſee the droſs come, which 
firain into ſome other thing by itfelf, and when it is 
cold, either try it again, or keep it for uſe, 

If there is any froth remaining on the top of the 
pan or mould, blow it together at one fide, 
and ſkim it off gently with a wet ſpoon. This done, 
ſet not the cake abroad where it may cool too haſtily, 
but put it in a warm place not far from the fire, and if 
it be a large cake, cover it warm, to keep the top from 
cooling till the inward heat be allayed, and in this man- 
ner let it ſtand, not moving it till the cake be cold, 
If it ſhould flick, warm the veſſel or or mould a little, 
and it will flip out eaſy. ' 

Good wax is very valuable, the properties of which 
are, that it is yellow, odorifcrous or ſweet, fat, faſt or 
cloſe, light, oure, being void of any other matter, 
It will always produce a good price, eſpecially En- 
gliſh wax, which is much better than foreign, and ge- 
nerally ſells for about five or fix Pounds per hundred, it 
being of an extraordinary uſe both in ſurgery and phy- 
ſic, beſide what is made of it for Tights, the clearneſs 
and ſweetneſs of which ſurpaſſes that of any other 
kind whatever. In phyfc or ſurgery it is reckoned a 
mean between hot and cold, between dry and moiſt, 
being the ground of all ſcarcloths and ſalves: it moli- 
ties the finews, and ripens and reſolveth ulcers ; the 
quantity of a pea being ſwallowed down by nurſes, 
diffolveth the milk curdled in the breaſt. 

Its oil is of excellent virtue to cure wounds, be 
they ever ſo large or deep (being before ftitched up 
in ten or twelve days at the moſt, and healeth ſmall 
wounds in three or four days, by only anointing 8 

wo 
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wound therewith. It is likewiſe good for inward dif- 
eaſes; if you give one drachm at a time in white 
wine, it will provoke urine, help Ritches and pains in 
the loins, the cold gout, and all other complaints 
which ariſe trom a cold. 

'The honey is little Inferior, either in its benefit or 
uſefulneſs, to the wax; it is of ſubtle parts, and 
therefofe pierceth as oil, and eafily paſſes the parts of 


che body; it hath a power to cleanſe, and therefore it 


openeth obſtructions, and cleareth the breaſt and lungs 
of thoſe humours that fall from the head ; it looſeneth 
the belly, purges the foulneſs of the body, and pro- 
voketh urine; it nouriſheth very much, and breedeth 
good blood ; it prolongeth life, and keepeth all things 
uncorrupted which are put into it ; and therefore phy- 
fcians uſe it in ſuch medicines as they intend for long 
preſervation, | 

It is alſo an eminent ingredient in the great antidotes 
of treacle and mithridate, and is good againſt pluriſies, 
phihſicks, and other diſeaſes of the lungs. In any 
diſtemper, however, it is much better to be taken cla- 
rived than raw, it being thereby made lighter of di- 
geſtion, leſs laxative and ſharp, and much more nou- 
riſhing, | | 8 

Having thus deſcribed the laſt article which comes 
under the head of the farmer's ſtock, we ſhall now pro- 
ceed to ſuch other matters as equally require the care 
and attention of the induſtrious huſbandman. 
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Of the cultivation and management 
of Turneps. 
"THe advantages atiling from turneps ate ſo many 


and ſo great, that ſev crops can reaſonably bo 
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eſteemed before them, As they are ſerviceable for 


the changing the crop, and for the feeding of cattle, 


they muſt come frequently into uſe in the farmer's 
courſe of tillage, and he will be obliged to ſow them 
upon various kinds of ſoil ; but that which ſuits them 
beſt of all is a black mellow earth, with ſome ſand 
among it, or a rich fine loam. They will never ſuc- 
ceed well in wet heavy lands ; nor will they arrive at 
their natural perfection in ſuch as are light, without: 
degree of richneſs to feed them, 

As this root may be raifed either in the common 
way of ſowing, or by the drill and horſe-hoeing huſ- 
bandry, the defect of a foil may be aſſiſted by better 
culture. In good land the turnip may grow to its full 
perfection in the common method of culture; but when 
the ground is poorer, thoſe methods will be more 
advantageous which can give nouriſhment to the crop 
while growing 

Turnips will follow various crops with advantage, 
The ſowing upon ſtul ble land is a very good methcd, 
in which caſe the ſeed need ouly be harrowed in and 
rolled; and unleſs the Winter ſhould prove very ſe- 
vere, there will be an excellent feeding for the ewe 
and lambs late in Spring, when other food is ſcar, 
Peans and peas are alſo very properly followed by 

turnips, and the ground after all theſe is in a due con- 
dition, without requiring any other preparation than 
Ry up and in many caſes even that is unneceſſary, 
The ſeed of the turnip will bear trampling up 
without damage, which has given riſe to the practice 
of ſcattering it upon crops before they are cut. Being 
round and ſmooth, it is not ſubject to hang in tt: 
ſtalks of the plant, but gets to the ground, and ther 
lies till the reapers come in, and their treading preſs 
it into the ground; ſo that by the time the crop i 
well off, the turnep-ſeed is ready to ſhoot, and th 
plants after eſcape better in the ſeed leaf thus, that 
any other way. Ihe quantity of ſeed ſhould be ſome 
what greater when they are ſown this way, than an' 
other, Lecauſe ſome will fail; and the ground ſoul: 
be tender, and free from tones, | 
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In chuſing of the ſeed the farmer ſhould principally 
conſider the nature of the ſoil ; for if it be very good, 
the com non turnips will yield him the moſt advan- 
tige. It will grow in fields to as much perfection as 
in a garden, when the ground is of this fort, and it has 
car2ful management. If the geld be of an inferior 
ſort of earth, he has choice of the Suffolk and the yel- 
Iyv turnip ; but the fineſt feed of the common kind is 
thut broug'1t from Germany, Whatever fort the feel 
be, the farmer ſhould always g2t it from ſome perſon 
who lives at a diſtance, and ſhould take care it be the 
ſeed of a crop which has grown upon a land of as 
different a kind as poſſible from that where he is to 
low It, | 

The ſeaſons of the year for ſowing muſt be choſen 
according to the ufe for which the turnips are intended: 
thoſe for ſeed are to be ſown in Spring; but this is 
the ſmalleſt quantity. Thoſe intended for food of cat- 
tle are to be ſown either at Midſummer for a Winter 
crop, or in Autumn, for one late in Spring, which laſt 
method has very great advantages. The Midſummer 
ſowing ſubjects them more than any other to that dan- 
gerous enemy the fly, which feeds on the firſt leaves : 
the Autumn ſowing, on the other hand, is apt to in- 
troduce that diſtemper in the root itſelf called the am- 
bury. Thoſe of the Spring ſowing often eſcape theſe 
accidents, merely from the rains of that ſeaſon, but 
they come to their growth at a time when they are leaſt 
wanted; therefore we ſhould endeavour to obtain, for 
the Midſummer and Autumn ſowings, the ſame kind 
of ſecurity which nature gives to thoſe of Spring. 
Thoſe ſown at Midſummer ſhould have the ground 
plowed about five weeks before to ſweeten, and then tray 
fallowed juſt before the ſowing ; after which the ſeed 
thould be harrowed in, and if rain follows at the time 
of their ſhooting, they will be very ſecure. One pound 
of ſeed is the general allowance for an acre of land. 

The time which is called the Midſummer ſowing 
may be varied according to the nature of the ſoil : 
where that is cold and pk ey heavy, the beginning, 
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of June is the beſt time ; but in lands that are extreme- 


ly light and warm, it will be better to keep the ſeed out 
of the ground till the latter end of July, At whatever 
time, and in whatever manner turneps are ſawn, rol- 


ling will be of great advantage to them; it preſſes the 


28 about the ſeeds, and gives ſtrength to the firſt 
Oots. ä | 

When the crop makes its firſt a _ the ground 
ſhould be carefully watched. If the fly attacks the 
young plants, they are often intirely deſtioyed by it; 
in which caſe the buſineſs is to ſow the land again as 
quick as poſſible, 

Whea the plants have got four or five leaves, they 
ſhould be hoed to deſtroy the weeds, and to cut up the 
plants when they are too thick, leaving the remaining 
ones about fix or eight inches aſunder each way, which 
will be room enough for the plants to ſtand for the firſt 
hoeing : the ſooner this is done when the plants have 
fourleaves, the better they will thrive ; but in the ſe- 
cond hoeing, which muſt be performed about a month 
after the firſt, they ſhould be cut up, ſo as that the re- 
maining plants may ftand fourteen or fixteen inches 
diſtance, or more, eſpecially if they are defigned for 
feeding of cattle ; for where the 3 are allowed a 

diſtance, the roots will be proportionably large; 

o that what is loſt in number will be overgained by 

their bulk. But in ſuch places where they are ſown for 

the uſe of the kitchen, they need not be left at a great- 

er diſtance than ten inches or a foot, becauſe large 
roots are nat ſo generally eſteemed for the tables, 

When ay are ſown in drills (which is a method 
uſed by ſome farmers) they will require to be hoed by 


hand, to ſeparate and cut out the plants, where they 


are too near together in the rows ; as alſo to cut up the 
weeds between the plants, where the plough cannot 
reach them. If this is carefully performed, the plow- 
ing of the intervals will encourage the growth of the 
roots, by thus ſtirring of the ground, and make it 
much better prepared for the crop of barley, or what- 
ever elſe is ſown the following Spring. 


Among 
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Among the various weeds incident to turnep fields is 
the charlock, which has ſo much the appearance of the 
turnep itfelf in the firſt growth, that the unſkilful may 
eaſily take one for the other. | 

The worſt evil that attends a crop of turneps is that 
of their being deſtroyed by the fly, which ufually hap- 
pens ſoon after the plants come above ground, or while 
they are in the ſeed leaf ; for, after they have put out 
their rough leaves pretty ſtrong, they will be paſt this 
danger. This always happens in dry weather; ſo 
that if there ſhould be rain when the turneps come up, 
they will grow fo faſt as tobe in a few days out of dan- 
ger from the fly; and it hath been found that thoſewhich, 
have been ſown in drills have —_ it muoh better 
than thoſe ſown in broadcaſt ; but if ſoot is ſown along 
with the ſurface of each drill, it will be of great ſervice 
to keep off the fly, and a ſmall quantity of it will be 
fufficient for a large field. | 

The beſt method, when turneps are ſown in drills, is 
to plow between every row at firſt, and-ſometime after 
to plow the alternate intervals, by which means the 
plants will receive more benefit from the often ſtirring 
the ground, than they would do if all the intervals 
were hoed at one time ; and plants will be in lefs dan- 
ger of ſuffering from the earth being thrown up too 
high on ſome rows, while others may be left too bare; 
but when the earth has been thrown up on one ſid: of 
the drill, it may be turned down again ſoon after the 
next interval is ploughed. This alternate moving ot 
the earth will prepare the ground very well for the 
ſucceeding crop, and greatly improve the turneps 3 


but as the plough cannot well be drawn nearer to the 


drills than two or three inches, the remaining ground. 
ſhould be forked to looſen the parts, and make way for 
the fibres of the roots to ſtrike out into the intervals; 
otherwiſe, if che land is ſtrong, it will become ſo hard 
in thoſe places which are not ſtirred, as to {tia the 
growth ot the turneps. | 
When the ground is thus ſtirred in every part, one 
1 3 plowing 
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plowing will be ſufficient, after the turnips are eaten, 
for the ſowing of barley or any other crop; ſo that 
there will be an advantage in this, when the turneps 
are kept late on the ground, as will often be the caſe, 
efpecially when they are cultivated for feeding of ewes, 
becauſe it is generally the middle of April before the 
ground will be cleared ; for late ſeed in the ſpring, be- 
fore the natural graſs comes up, it is the moſt wanted, 
where numbers of ſheep or ewes are maintained, and 
one acre of turneps will afford more ſeed at that ſea- 
ſon than fifty acres of the beſt paſture. g 

When the ſeaſon comes for eating the turneps, it is 
beſt upon alk accounts to do it on the ground; for the 
dung, urine, and ſweat of the creatures, while they 
feed, enriches the earth. But the turneps ſhould al- 
ways be pulled up; for if they be eaten as they grow, 
they are never gnawed clean down ; in which cafe they 
grow again after the land is plewed, and will ſpoil a 
good crop that may be ſown upon it afterwards ; for 
when the turnep riſes as a weed, there is: none worſe 
When the ground wants the refreſhment of the dung 
and urine of the ſheep, the beſt way is to encloſe a 
piece of it into a kind of fold, with hurdle-fences, and 
ſo pull up all the turneps in that compaſs, and lay them 
on the ground. When they have eat theſe, the fold 
is to be removed, and a freſh. piece of the ground in- 
cloſed in the hurdles, pulling up all-the turneps in that 
ſpace as the other, and ſo on through the whole field. 

When the turnip field is in good heat, and does not 
require this aſſiſtance, the beſt way will be to feed the 
ſh2ep upon fome piece of land that aoes ; thus, Make 
a fold with hurdles upon the land intended to be en- 
riched, and putting in the ſheep pull up the turneps out 
of their proper field, and put them into the fold : the 
ſheep will eat them up, leaves as well as roots, and the 
hurdles are then to be removed to make the fold in 2 
new place, and ſo on till the whole ground has been 
covered, | 

In order to ſave good turnep ſeeds the farmer ſhould 
tranſplant ſome of the faireſt roots in February, pla- 
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cing them at leaſt two feet aſunder each way, obſer- 
ving to keep the ground clear from weeds, until the 
turneps have ſpread ſo as to cover the ground, when 
they will prevent the weeds from growing. When 
the pods are formed, you ſhould carefully guard them 
againſt the birds, otherwiſe they will devour them, eſ- 
pecially when the ſeed is near ripe ; at which time 
you ſhould either ſhoot the birds as they alight upon 
the ſeed, ſome bird-lime twice upon it, whereby 


ſome of them will be caught ? and if they are permitted 


to remain ſome time, and afterward turned looſe, they 
will prevent the birds from coming thither again. 
When the ſeed is ripe it muſt be cut up,and ſpread todry 


in the. ſun ; after which it may be threſhed out, and 
preſerved for uſe, 
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Of Beans. 


T HERE are various ſorts of this kind of pulſe; 
but as the horſe bean more materially concerns 

the attention of the farmer, we ſhall principally 

confine ourſelves to the cultivation of that ſort. 

The beſt ſoil for this purpoſe is a tough bam, which 
is rendered black by a large mixture of good mould in 
it, They will alſo thrive very well in that black deep 
earth which is upon the borders of fenney ground ; and 
wherever their roots can be kept moiſt, and defended 
from the ſun, 

The fituation of the land is another article of 
conſequence for a bean crop. They require air, and 
yet will not bear too much expoſure. Experience has 
ſhewn us, that in ſmall incloſures beans will by no 
means ſucceed, nor will they ever produce an abundant 
crop upon hilly ground. The moſt proper fituation 
therefore is ia ſome large incloſure in the flat ground 
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where they are ſafe from blaſts by the place being 
under cover, and where yet there is a free courſe of air 
and moiſture at the bottom. 
When the land is choſen, the preparation of it for the 
crop lies in a very ſmall compaſs : for as it naturally 
follows ſome others of a more valuable kind, the 
reater part of this has been executed before. 'Them- 
elves ſerve to prepare it in ſucceſſion for corn, and in 
particular for wheat ; for the beans ſhade and mellow 
the ground with their tall ftalks ; and as they muſt be 
kept weeded, or they yield little produce, the ſame 
weedings render the ground clean for the growth of 
the corn, | 
The culture of the garden bean and horſe bean is fo 
much the ſame, that the farmer who lives near a great 
town, or in the way of a large demand, may raiſe the 
garden kinds at pleaſure, by the ſame methods as we 
ſhall lay down for the horſe bean; but he is to conſider 
this latter as his more proper concern, for the value 
and uſe of a crop of horſe beans are univerſal. 
In choofing the feed he is to have regard to two kinds: 
theſe are the common horfe bean, and the tick or 
large horſe bean, the latter of which, where the ground 
is proper for it, is by far the moſt valuable. This tick 
bean is as large asthe fmall notſpur bean, and anſwers 
all the — of horſe beans better than the common 
kind, but it requires more culture and a better foil, 
Therefore, if the ſoit and fituation of the ground 
intended for a bean crop be fully ſuch as here directed, 
let the farmer get the true tick bean for ſeed, which 
he will know by the ſize, and the freſh and fine colour 
the beſt are to be had from the Hertfordſhire farmer 
and they ſhould be ſound, and of the laſt year's growth 
for though they will ſhoot at two or more years old, the 
plants are never ſo ſtrong ; and for that reafon th: 
mw is more ſubject, in its firſt growth, to thai 
miſchievous inſe& the dolphin fly, which in dry ſeaſon 
is often as fatal as thoſe that infeſt turnepbs. 
If the ſoil is but indifferent the farmer ſhould chuſe 
the common horſe bean, which, though inferior to ti: 
| Lick 
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tick, will thrive with leſs nouriſhment. If he chuſes 
to meddle with the garden beans, the Hotſpur, Toker 
and Sandwich are the beſt kinds ; or if his ground be 
very rich and well ſheltered, he may uſe the Broad 
Windſor | 

Whatever kind of bean is choſen, there will be a 
great advantage in ſteeping it, the beſt method of do- 
ing which is thus: put into a large tub three pecks of 
dry ſheeps dung, two pecks of pigeons dung, a buſhel 
of the dung of common fowls, and a buſhel and half 
of very old and well rotten horſe dung, from a good 
old dunghill ; ſtir them well about with a birch broom, 
and let the whole ſt and together twelve hours, repeat- 
ing the ſtirring of it once in an hour; then let it ſet- 
tle, and draw off the liquor into another veſſel thro 
a ſieve. Into this put as many beans as it will co- 
ver, and let them lie tweaty-four hours ; thea take 
them out, and plant them immediately. 

The moſt proper time for ſowing horſe beans is the 
middle of February, the common ſort a little ſooner 
thin the tick bean; but that ſhould never be out of 
te ground longer than the end of the ſame month, in 
the coldeſt grounds ; and in thoſe which are a little 
warmer, not ſo long. | 

Various are the methods uſed by different farmers in 
putting them into the ground. The favourers of the 
new huſbandry prefer the horſe-hoeing diſtanae ; but, 
in the common courſe, they may be either ſown by 
broad caf, or planted by hand. The courſe way of 
ſowing ſeems moſt allowable when the common hotſe 
bean is ſown, and that upon ground which does not 
allow any great proſpe d of abundance in the crop; 
but when the tick bean is uſed, and the ſteeping me- 
thod followed, they ſhould be planted by hand. 

The beſt method of ſowing them by random is 
this: chuſe the ſoundeſt and beſt beans of the common 
kind, and take four buſhels and a half for every 
acre. Plow up the land carefully, and about the four- 
teenth of February ſow the beans by broad caſt, go- 
ing twice over a place, and plow them in, A es 
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ſhort work of the article of ſowing, nor does theſe beans 
need fteeping. Thus let the ground lie, till the beans 
hegin to'ſhew themſelves above the ſurface. By this 
time there will alſo appear the firſt ſhoot of the weeds ; 
and the ground is then to be harrowed, which will at 
the ſame time anſwer the natural purpoſe of harrowing 
for the beans, and will deſtroy this firſt crop of weeds, 
A ſhort toothed harrow muſt be uſed for this purpoſe 
and the work is to be done with care, not to tear up 
the beans, Let the ground lie thus three days, and 
when it is taken in the benefit of the air and dews for 
its new broken ſurface, bring on à heavy roller and go 
carefully over the whole field. This preſſes down the 
mould which. the harrow had broken, and which the 
weather has in thoſe few days mellowed ; and the roots 
of the beans are well fixed by it. At the fame time the 
ſurface is laid level for tne time of mowing, A ſcythe 
will take ſuch a field entire with the greateſt eaſe and 

larity. After this, provided the ground has been 
tolerably clean, there will not be any growth of weeds 
of great conſequence; If otherwiſe, and they appear 
rank, it will be beſt to allow one good ing, not 
only for the ſake of the crop, but the future advantage 
of the ground, 

If the land is exceeding good, and the tick bean is 
choſen, they ſhould be planted by hand. This is to be 
done by means of a ſetting ſtick, which is called a 
dibble. It ſhould be made of the handle of an old 
ſpade, cut off eight or ten inches below the hole, and 
pointed with iron; which latter ſhould be notched up- 
wards in the manner of beards to prevent the hole being 
too ſmooth at the fides. For this purpoſe the ground 
is to be plowed light and hollow, — the beans, freſh 
from the fteeping, are to be given to the people em- 
ployed in this work. Then a gardener's line being 
ſtretched within a foot of the edge of the field, they 
are ts be directed to plant along that, opening a hole 
with a dibble at every fix inches, and ag yn in a 
bean, When they have gone the length of the line 
they are to carry it ſtraight forward till they have made 
one compleat row at a foot from the edge of the field: 
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and then they are to ftretch it again at eighteen inches 
diſtance from the firſt row, and there plant another. 
Thus the whole field is to be planted in rows at eigh- 
teen inches diftance and with the beans at fix inches 
diſtance in the rows. Great care muſt be ta- 
ken in the planting, that all the beans be let in near- 
ly at the ſame depth, which ſhould be about three in- 
ches; and that the hole be made with one ſtroke of 
the dibble, jobbing it ſtrait down and pulling it light- 
ly up again; for if it be turned in the hole, or preſſed 
on any ſide, it makes the mould cake there, and the 
roots of the young beans cannot pierce it. Theground 
is to be all harrowed over immediately after ſowing ; 
and this covers up the beans regularly. 

When the beans juſt ſhew their heads above the 
ground, the whole field ſhould be rolled: this fixes the- 
mould to their roots, and levels the ſurface for the 
mowers ; and at the ſame time it cruſhes, in ſcme de- 
gree, the light rooted ſeedling crop of weeds, When 
the beans arc half a foot high, the whole ground ſhould - 
be hand-hoed ; and th.is mult be repeated when they 
begin to pod. The expence will be abundantly an- 
ſwered by the great produce, and the ground will be 
in excellent condition for another crop, | 

Having thus deſcribed the common method of huſ- 
bandry in railing beans, we ſhall now proceed to that 
of the drill, which has been ſo improved as to be alfo 
capable of ſetting them expeditiouſly and regularly. 

The moſt convenient way of uſing this is by chuſing 
a dry day, when rain is to be expected very ſoon ; but 
when the ſeaſon is not ſo favourable as to allow of 
this, it is ſtill a very good method to plant them in 
regular drills, opened by a common foot plough with 
a piked ſhare. The ground muſt be in good tilth, 
and when the drils are thus made at a moderate diſtance, 
the ſame plough is to be drawn back between them. 
This turns up the mould, and, leaving a hcllow, 
makes it eaſy work to cover the beans in the drills. 
The beſt diſtance of the rows inthis diſpoſition is three 
feet; and they are therefore eaſily kept clean after- 
wards, The garden beans of the largeſt Kinds may be 
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raiſed very ſucceſsfully by the ſame method; and 
either cafe the crop is eaſily managed, and the ground 
will be left in condition afterwards, 

When beans and peafe are ſown together it ſhould be 
done by the broad caſt way, going twice over a place, 
The ground ſhould have two plowings, to make it 
looſe to receive them, and they ſhould then be plowed 
ſhallow in; after which the harrow-muſt be brought 
over the ground, and after the roller. When the 
plants begin to appear the reſt of the management 
muft be the ſame as in lands ſown by the broad 
caſt way with beans alone, | 

Thoſe who may chuſe to ſow the mixed feeds 
more regularly may do it by means of a foct 
plough, opening drills for them at a yard diftance, 
and then covering them up with a hand hoe; for 
they cannot be drilled out of any drill box toge- 
ther, becauſe of the different fize of pea and bean, 
This method of ſowing them in drills will give 
room for culture while they are in the ground, and 
the field will by that means alſo be cleared from 
weeds, and well prepared for the following crops. 

At the time of harveſt beans are to be cut with a 
hook, or mown with a ſcythe, according to the differ- 
ent manner in which they are ſown. The laſt is the 
ſhort way, and will anſwer beſt of ail upon lands ſown 
in the promiſcuous menner, and which have been well 
rolled in Spring. When they are drilled or planted 
in rows, the hook anſwers beſt. Whichever way they 
are cut, they muſt be carefully cured upon the ground ; 
for often long keeping brings a large price; and where 
they are well dry'd at firſt there 1s little danger of this, 
They ſhould be two days and a helf upon the ground 
without turning ; then they ſhould be turned, and 
thrown upon a dry part of the field. If any wet falls, 
they muſt lay till it is dried off before they are turned 
again; and they ſhould never be meved while wet 
with the dew : they muſt be always thrown up hollow, 
that the wind may play among them ; and they muſt 
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Handen bens ave of * tan Cc. which Þ 
generally cultivated, and allowed tube the beſt of al 


others for the table, is the Windfor-bean. When 


theſe. are; planted on a good fojl,-:and are allowed 
ſuſficient roomy their ſeeds will be very large, and in 
great plenty; and when they are ed young are 
the ſweeteſt and beſt taſted of all The ſeeds ot 
theſe hould be carefully ſav ed, by — out ſuch of 
the plants as-are not 3 ripe, and afterwards by 
ſorting. out all ine good from the Wine 11 
e of the pods, . A. ano Ph 


This ſerteſ bean is Kaden atbetoſe Chriſtmas, 
becauſe it wil not bear the froſt ſo well as many of the 
other ſorxts u; is, therefore, generally nnd * wa 
great Trop tu come in June or Juby. | 
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Tote beans hich ade plamed:.xarly in Ober, 
will come up by tbe beginning or: midille of November, 
and as ſoou. as they 4dreavwa.inthes:ubove the ground, 
the Cath thould bexareſully drawn up wit: A hoe to 
my * ag hi muſt be:two o. dhe times re- 
beans, advance bei which will 
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covering, . which wilt ſecure them from the injury of be 
froſt ty but this covering muſt be conftantly taken oft 
in mild weather; otherwiſe the beans will draw up ſo 
tall aud weak as to. oothe! to little ; arid if the ſur face 
of the; barden be covered with tannel's bark, it will 


ptevemt the froſt from penetrating iinto'the ground ty 
the roots of the beang, and be of great ſervice to pro- 
te ct them from the injary they might 6therwiſe fuſtain, 
When the beans are advanced to be a foot high; the 
ſhould be faſtened up to the hedge with packthread, 1 
as to draw. them a cloſe as poſſible; whith will '{c- 
cure them from being injured by the morning frofts, 
that are often ſo ſevere in April, as to lay thoſe bean; 
fiat on the ground which are not thus guarded: at*this 
Tinte all-fuokers which come out from the'roats ſhould 
be very carefully taken off, for theſe will retard the 
growth of the bean, and prevent their coming early, 
When the Hoſſoms begin to open toward the bottom 
of the ſtalks, the top of the ftem ſhould be pinched 
oit,which will cauſe thoſe firſt pods to ſtand, and thereby 
bring them forward. But leſt the fitſt crop ſhould be 
deſttayed by. froſt, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to 
Hant more about three weeks after the firſt, and fo to 
repeat planting more every three weeks or a month, 
till February; but thoſe which are planted towards 
the end of November, or the beginning of December, 
may be planted on ſloping banks, at a diſtance from 
the hedges; for if the weather ſhould prove mild, 
theſe will not appear above ground before Chriſtmas 
therefore will not be in ſo much danger as the firſt and 
_ ſecond planting, eſpecially if the fer ace of the ground 
is covered With tan, to keep the froſt out of the ground. 
The ſame directions which» are before given will be 
duſſiclent. for the management of theſe ; but * it 
wuſt be obſerved, that the larger beans ſhould be plan- 
ted at à greater diſtance than the ſmall ones 5 as alſo, 
that thoſs; which are firſt planted muſt te pur cloſer 
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1041 a inder and ahoſe of the data 
play ing ma may be allowed three inches ; and hen they 
kante in rows scene bank; the: tons ſhould 
[x ree feet aſunder. The principle care in che ma- 
nagement of the latter crop of bears ſhould be to 
keep, then free ſcom weeds: and other plants, which 
1 dtay away weir nGuriſhmert ; to keep earth 
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unleſs the Summer 2 wet. 


Theſe latter croßd Mold "AE plante 
about a 90 of Bla after each other, from February to 
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When the ſeeds of the beans are deſigned to be 
ved a ſuſſicient number of rows: ſhould be ſet apart 
lc K purpoſe, according to the quantity defired 1 

auld. be managed in | the ſame way as thoſa 
ben are deſigned for the table: but none of ths 
beans ſhould be pathos. When the feed is rip 
the bees, be led up, and: ſeti upright ag unſt 
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ing them out ; and afterwards the ſeed ſhould be 
drawn over, to take out all thoſe that are not fair, 
preſerving the beſt for ſowing, and the ordinary for 
feeding cattle. NH rt tuns bun 

It is eflentially neceſſary to change the ſeeds of all 
ſorts of beans; and not to ſow and ſave them long in 
the ſame ground, for they will not fucceed fo Well. II 
therefore the land be ſtrong when they are to be planted, 
it will be the beſt way to procure ſeeds from & tighter 
ground : but if the land be weak, from a ftron- 
ger, for by this means the crop wil de lather, the 
beans fairer, and not ſo liable to degenerate, 
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EASE have. been the advantage over beans in 
the farmers conſideration, in that there are but 
few lands that y & | 
other kind of thoipes! will fue ay. The pooreſt will 
produce yetzri.goed crops} whentthe” kind of pea is 
well ſuited to them ; and from ſuch as are better there 
will be great abundance. 
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„To dired the farmer rationally: in his choice” of 


ground for theſe crops, we muſt FHrſt explain to 
him the mote: uſual kind of peaſe for the field 
culture. n c 11s: nf 19. Bur * Na nat 
Vit ei t 20 N eee 2 £32434. ICE 
"The firſp and inbſt genefzf of theſe" is the Wind. 
ſor Grey? This aa! larger "and i of a blge-grey 
eblour hardy >(enough 405 admit f early * fowng, 
and! wilt atways1 thrive 'where there is 4 gobd hold 
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agree well with the bean; but one of e 
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The Cobham pea is * of the large gte Wat 
d is ſuperior to the Horn Grey and Windfor, 
t is tenderer, than either of them. It requires a 
je and go | foil, the more like girden og ground the 
ner; and, this muff be well. prep 
oy, late, Thele.. are diſadvantages | to the far- 
7, büt its gteat King and. che excellente of 1 the” 
1 fc „make -an 15 and when he Has a rich“ 
k mcd for 4 pes his vill be bis beft- 
„1 will vie ef. Ob ade, aud en 
ebe tha n, it was... Sale e 4 eps 0g" 44 
The large white 22th pea, Nana in Home p pater 
lert yer bo whach they by” 5 792 pea, is 
le of f the” Co tt, kind. Þ 
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e irc . 7 pea is 4 * hin one, OY ro 
lour, and thick coat,” It will Ko on chilky 
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ite poor land, where, the. 2 pea crops fail ; 
bab its mgſt Yavourt A ſoil is rich, . 4 F 
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red, and jt muſt 


1 
Tis * ufuil and Proper general” time of ſowing 440 


is, Fchruary g and according to their kinds, and the 


nature of the ſail, they may be, ſown at that ſeaſo 
rw} Ways, .: 85 mg. prefer the ſowing promiſcu 
N according to the, 

ers. are altogether” for. lanting, them ih rows ; an 
this laſt, as py as the fotmer, is done various ways 
and with different "UiNances between the plants 
whether by the 2 left between the rows is regu 
Jir planting, or the greater or leſſer MAE 
{-e1 in the promi cuous ſowing, _ 


ma whatever, way to farmer ufes, be ſhould har 
ard to the the pea, for this is very vs 
1 in dhe alleen rent Kinds fe much 3s to N 
double the quantity of ſeed in the ſmaller Lind 
though they are much alſo more numerous in the ſar 
meafure in the. common way of ſow ing: two buſbe 
or two and a half to an aere is 28 of the lats 
kinds, for the biggeſt peaſe make the ye lands 
of the middling ſize three buſhels may owe 
and af the ſcalleſt four, 


Thoſe RAe which Fix e he forry ſhould lie 


be done in the ſar 
. as Fae ro N for ihe. e ly omitting | 
pigeons dung. It will give "them a firong firſt 
and they will afterwards make $990 their — 
much better for it to the harveſt. 


Oge way of "WO the field peu is hy tro 
ou 4, broad caſt on the ground, rough as the ploy 

; but this is the w A of all. When any ** 
« this 3 is. intended, => "may, be. very proper for 
hardy pez in a light Fand, it is better to. ſow | 
the ee caſt, _ plow it AP 17 N 
thus thicker, ; and it is, ui or * 
fo * as theſe kinds are. hk 
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old method of Yutbandry ; 
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Thee js 2 ier kind of rake” Uſed. E "fome 
me for ka the tines of which are long 
ough to ops open wi ls ; 83 as fene 10 ma 1 
vl theſe are ned at a time, the, work is e 
1 112 405 oy 2 Fr of this is like — 
de the Comme garden. ra 12 . only the, croſs piece is 
icker, - and Ide tines are few and large, five. is the 
x|& number. The ground being in very. good order, 
the drawing theſe tines opens ſo many drills, inta 
which, 1 the peaſe are droppsd, by thoſe who. follow 
on that draws it; and they ate afterwards 
covered with a ſhort tined harrow. The ground muſt 
be light and in good order for this, otherwiſe it 
will not open the drills with any; regularity, 2 


"In other places they make the ha. kind of in- 
firument with the tecth ſtrait down, from the handle, 
and uſe it for peaſe as they do the ſetting ſtick or 
dibble for beans. One perſon firikes it into the 

round, and another following him drops a pea into 
: hole. A light harrowing then covers wem; and 
levels all the ſurface, Probably in n-this way, if two 
peaſe were dropped into every hole in the place of 
one, the purpoſe would. be better anſwered, as the 


two would give nearly a 2 that * 
be no miſcarriage in ay; of Rac holes. Ps 


_ Whichever wa . * the field will re- 
quire to be weeded ſoon after they are above the 
round ;, otherwiſe they Fill be B in the firſt 
Rwy and deter fc This is as 
neceſſ in the Rs way 2 ſowin as A 
other, ough it is performed with great iat 
The hoers muſt take 


not to tread down too 
LE FIST Foe FATS 

t judiciouſly thin the ves where 
they have riſen too thick. Vp 


_ The ripening of the Peas in their Nett 5 „e 
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carefully watched, for u Pon that will depend... he. 
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reaping them at 4 p 


eſſential uw 5 the value of then. Wpen the 
peaſe are very y, ther 0 a, , ha the pt part 
of melt juice Tx be ae hen Minus, 
which . N would; 


reaſon to Ro ee ff thofe peaſe whic 
ate raiſed for re ei ble tte garden 5 muſt be obſet- 
ed, ofgathering he f. pods as 5 fa as they ripen | but in the 
fietd, er hog-pea, the farmer is to watch, the beſt time 
f cutting the whole crop at once, when thete is moſt 
To n it ; that is, þe muſt take it when moſt, of the 
pods art ripe and n Filler.” This is "the time 
b th bb if 1 ays till fome are ſhed, 4 great 
many when will be ſhed, before be is aware and the 
tofs will mo ie han tho ſe un ace cult gmed* to 
theſe” Mi &n imagine: on the othet band, at he 
his the When Kia. ſeem in Renal not ripe en 
In Tome mannet by upon the gr Why 
Ne is tg SEE whey the” feateſt” park are 59, 5 
F ce pe or Pit 


ahd if it g Fg I 4 0 re 
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muſt be K e ny. e is PE trouble in mapag- 
ng them w en whey Promife 5777 If 5 th 
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up hollow, that the wind may blow in and dry them 
If the heaps be carefully thrown up at firſt they wi 
need no turning, which is a+ great advantage, becauſe 
peaſe are very apt to ſhed, in moving. hen they 
have lain till thoroughly dry, they muſt be carried in, 
taking the greateſt care to move them gently to pre- 
vent loſs: If it W to be wet weather when the 
peaſe lay out, they muſt not be turned, but ſuffered to 
remain to dry again; for their laying in heaps will 
fave them from much damage. The beſt way of keep- 
ing them is out NN. in a ſtack ; for when they 
ate houſed they ſ | preſerve a good colour. 
In ſeveral parts of the kingdom the farmers have 
now a methoq of ſowing peaſe, beans and oats together 
in one field; but the feed muſt be put in at different 
rimes, or it will not ripen together. The mixture he- 
ing convenient in many cafes, we ſhall give che beſt 
method of doing it. 04 I 
Plow up a barley- ſtubble, and then ſcatter three 
buſhels of eommon horſe-beans by broad- caſt over the 
ground; plow theſe in and let the ground lay 
txteen. days; then ſow. the oats and peaſe, al- 
lowing alſo two buſhels of each to the acre, Harrow 
theſe in; and the ſame hatrowing will. alſo anſwer for 
tht beans. The oars will ripen at harveſt time, a little. 
before the peafe and , and _.this muſt be the mark 
of the ſeaſon for cutting them; for if the farmer 'was 
ro wart for the ripening of the geaſe and beans, the oats 
would be ſhed”; whereas, if cue e” whole when 
che oats are juſt fafe from ſhedding, the beans and 
peafe will ripen wich lying, and the whole crop will 
yield an excellent food for ibe horſes. They may ke 
al threftied together; and being afterwards mixed with. 


the chaff, they of a way, and are very wholeſome. 
for feeding of thoſe horſe eas common Work... ....; 


Having thus directed the beſt method for cultivating 
peaſe in the field, we ſhall proceed to make ſuch 
obſervations as may be of uſe for obtaining thoſe in the 
garden, | 
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The diſtance between be 7 — ee 10 rohr: fon- 
ed to the ſize to which t annels in 
which they are ſou ſhoul Abe Tone * deep; 
and the quickeſt an me Ar, WAY th periggm ibis 
work is, to draw a fo: hoes, direted by. line, 
along the” ſurface of the ground, 10. as to open a 
drill, en to {catter 5 ſeeds in "this ſuttow and 
earth mw over w ith, the help. PE airake., By 95 
7200 vs will be well, oo 1 Uy . eg whic 
eſſentia y. neceſſary, 'beca Avia, VE, er them i 
aboye ground, they ax ill 1 900 Ae ene 
ons, an tber birds. * ich M. Ui wes 
the reſt, and defiroy the who 1 
principal trouble after ſowing _ is, to ſtick _ 
arger ſorts which require ſupport, to keep: the plants 
* Trom, weeds, and to earth. them uns both which, 
bt Þ parts of che culture ate very. gfx, readily, aud 
a 


ally executed, when a ſma I plough, eau be. in- 


| troduced between we. rous. e es ag not 


— 2 1 1 I. : 
Ai adtig the Salad, forts of caſe t —_ is 
natur Il the earlieſt 905 * Hon t the, ar 


Londow, faife by ark, fr om the dwark pes, tranſplant- | 


1 hot? bed f . 85 Je, 1 b anti e ſponta- 
81 75 che 77 780 he <the wor ny 5 for 
ther Gerat Fea 1 ers, 
hetges, about ke mia n phe ee e 
lant$ are pf 100 85 1 arth tly 
their ſtems, to_po fra the, 155 1 let 
* remain a; they n were, ſown till the latter end 
January, ot the beg inn ing of February, (Rill con- 
inding to earth them up from time ta Kine, ga js they 
advance in growth, and co en 1 25 
haulm, dr ar firaw,. 39 caſe 1 debt . 
remove then | into a hot-bed. new, w 
fermenting dung, e mize, that the heat we 
not, be 490, great... 7d 55 ab en goivet 
A afy 6 


This gung 1 1s 10 * two. or, N ſect, ag a0 


cording 


coratig as the ſeaſon is more or leſs advanced; it i 
obs, with x or eight inches dec p of felt and 
freſh,” but ot too rich, earth; the frames about two 
feet high at their back, and fourteen” inches deep in 
front, are then put on, td covered with ' their glaſſes, 

i v4 ak, ard 1 ffs © Malern 
Which are proped up every day, during three or, four 
days, to let the riſing ſteam paſs off ; and when the 
Led is become of a moderate temperature, the plants 
are taken up às carefu ly as poſſib le, to preſerve the 
earth about their roots, and planted in it about an 
inch aſunder in 'rows two feet diſtant from each other. 
They are then watered a little ard ſhaded, till they 
have taken root, and aired , whenever the ſeaſon, is 
favpurdble len they ſhould be drawn up very weak, 
graw mould ane decay. Theit ſtems are alſo earth- 
ed up as they advance in height, and they ire kept 
perfectly clea from werds. his firſt watering ſho d 
be gentle, and dealt out, ſparingly ; for too much of 
it would make them grow rank, and ſometimes rot 
them off at their ſhanks, juſt above "the ground. If 
the weather becomes very hot, the glaſſes àre covered 
with mats in the day- time, to ſcreen the plants from 
the too great violence of the ſun; and when they be- 
gin to fruir, they are watered dftener and more copi- 


ouſly than before; for they have | nearly done growing 


by that time, and reſtoring of them frequently 
will make them produce the "greater number of 
pod . SS 1 * 4 * Sv 3 ' 4 = 'v 


b „ 1 2 UI 129%: 3%. 3 
_ Fax this ſe the dwarf pea is greatly prefered, 
becauſe it 5 eafily confided win Frahes -than 
any other ſort.” The reaſon for ſole it in the com- 
mon ground, and afterwatUs tranſplanting; it into a hot 
bed, 5 to check its growth, and thereby make it bear 
the more in a ſmaller compaſs, 


Theſe peaſe muſt be likewiſe ſown” in warm bor- 
ders about the end of ,Ottober. "When the plants 


bringt g 


are a few inches high they ſhould be Eurthed . 
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greateſt injury to . 1 


| win will be Aa turqug 


(, 220 ) 
fend their ſtems from froſt ; and if the Win er el ve 
fy ſevere, , they ſhould, be. covered wig haulm, 
or fome- other light coverings, but this mult be taken 
off as ſoon, as. the weather grows mild, left it mould 
draw them up weak and der; and the weeding 
and earthltig u ip muſt be repeated 7 they adyanpe i in 
wth, but with care not to bury cir leaves, as it 
ay, "poſſibly tot the ir ſtems, e V x the ſeaſon 
be 'wet theſe w orks may 72 earch! performed 
in the ſpring ; and this is likewiſe the moſt proper 
time to kill che lugs, which, of all vermin, do the 


o 
- 


If this crap does well, it i lt "I 
eced that of the dwarf pea on the hot bed; but It 
it ſhould miſcarry, it, will be right to ſow two other 
ctops, at. the diſtance of about, a fortnight or, three 
weeks from each other. Theſe will ſuffice till the 
Spring, ben mqre crops of the ſame ſort may be 
ſown every fortnight, and by. his means, the early 


the, ſeaſon, — 


About he middle of Februat tome of the Spa- 
niſh Morotty, which is 2 . and a hardy 
pea, may be ſown in a clear ape. ene or ground, 
for the next uſe of the family, e rows of theſe, 
which ste a larger kind, ſhould be four feet aſunder, 
and the peaſe ſhould be dropped at . an inch from 
each other in the drills. 


15 ſdbced theſe, achter {pot of ground. ſhould 
be ſown qut the, Pas of 75 [ys the vie. the 
ſame, 9 het fart o a; and the. fow- 
ings th 100 bla every. Tenni, till. the mid- 
die or latter end of May; only obſerving to allow 
diſtances proportioned to the ſize of the pea. at its 


full growth. Thus macrow fats, for example, ſhqul! 
not fand Fs, 45 four feet, and a half from row 


to row, 4 and, the roſe pea , thquld:be at leaſt cight. of 
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ten inches aſunder in the rows : for all peaſe, if 
they are too much crowded, will run up in height, 
and yield but little fruit. | 


When theſe larger ſort of peaſe are grown about 
eight or ten inches high, ſtick up ſome bruſh wood 
cloſe to them, to prevent their trailing upon the 
ground, which is very apt to rot theſe Kinds in par- 
ticular, eſpecially in wet ſeaſons. By this. means there 
will alſo he proper room to hoe between the rows, 
and to gather them with convenience when they are 


ripe. 


Of all the large kind of peaſe, the marrowfat is 
the beſt. taſted, and it will continue good till the 
end of Auguſt, it it be planted in a ſtrong foil, 
The other large growing ſorts may be raiſed for the 
common uſe of the family, becauſe they yield the 
moſt plentifully, and can endure the greateſt drought : 
but the early kinds are by far the ſweeteſt, It will 
therefore be well worth the maſter's while to ſee that 
a crop of theſe, and particularly of the early hotſpur, 
is ſown every fortnight, to ſupply at leaſt his own ta- 
ble during the ſeaſon. 


All the dwarf peaſe yield plentifully, if the weather 
be not too dry ; but they ſeldom continue to bear 
long. As they rarely ſurpaſs the height of one foot, 
or ſpread wider than ſix inches, about two feet and an 
half miy be a ſuſficint ſpace for weeding and ſtirring 
ot the ground bet we their rows, in which they need 
not "© ſet above an inch aſunder. Among theſe may 
be Clailed the fickle pen, or ſugar pea, which is much 
cultivated in ſeveral foreign countries, but is ſeldom 
propogated here, except by curious gentlemen for their 
own table. The pods of this pea are crooked and ill- 
ſhaped, but extremely ſweet when boiled with their 
unripe fruit in them, as is the general way of dreſſing 
them; for they have not any tough ini de ſkin, like 

I. une 
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the pods of other peaſe. If they are planted in April, 
they will be fit for gathering by midſummer. 'I heir 
pods, when they are very young, and their tendrils, 
Have an agreeable acid flavour in ſallets ; as have allo 
de young tendrils of the hop and the vine. 


One general rule to be obſerved in the p lanting of 
-11 Kind of peaſe is, that the later they are ſown, the 
{ronger and moiſture muſt be tle ſoil. 
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Of Tares. 


1 RES are of two ſorts, viz. the white and 
the black. Theſe are named after the colour 
of the ſeeds, and have little other difference ; they 
properly are only ſeminal Varieties of the ſame 
Apecies ; the white tare riſing originally from the 
ſeed of the black, as the common blue and re 
flowers of many kinds in our gardens will occa. 
fonly yield ſuch as are white, In the ſame man- 
ner the firſt variation in this kind of tare is, 

the flower is white, whereas it is purple in the other 
and the ſeeds afterwards are of the ſame colour 
Either of theſe may be ſown in fields, and they 
will anſwer the ſame purpoſe ; but the common or 
Hlack tare is the hardier kind, and the beſt bearer. 


There may be a great advantage in the ſowing 
of tares properly, among the —_ of article 
with which the preſent practice of huſbandry givs 
the farmer an opportunity of varying his crop. 
They excellently prepare the land for corn, and thel 
— — is of a certain and not inconſiderable price 
Jeing the proper food of pigeons, and uſeful f 
many other purpoſes. | Thx 
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. ne 13: 4 tr Jly product, approaching to the - 
I be of win! 3 and it will therefore grow either | 
Ill ©: it naturally poor, or ſuch as Is exhauftcd : 1 
l, thi s whit mikes the farmer find his principal | 
ol {vent ige in its culture; for it not only thus ſtands | 

in the place of dacrrenngls, bus prepares the ground 

fur butter crops. 


- Notwithſtanding moſt ſoils will do for the tare, 


yet, lixe all otter plints, there are ſome that it at- | 
fe:is more than others, This is a matetial cortide- 1 
"ration to the huſbandman. The great variety of ar- [ 
ticles of late years introduced into his profeſſion, 1 
giees him an opportunity of varying the crop on eve- x 
ry oczation, and among theſe inferior as well as a- $ 


mong the richer kinds, he will find a double advan- 
tige in à prutent choice, which is moſt ſheivn In. 
ſuiting the ſpecies to the nature of che ſoil. 

8 


ul The moſt fivourible land for tares is a good Can - 
ey dy loam. They will ſucceed excellently on mel- 1 
mel low earth, if not too moiſt for them, which is 4 
tel very common inconvenience in that fort of ground. | 
rea They will ſucceed very well on ſandy ground, that F 
I is not rich in any reſpect ; and we ſee great crops of 


ng them in the lime- ſtone countries, and that frequently 1 

al where there is very little depth of ſoil, [| 
er 1 
uy The worſt ground for the Tare is a tough wet. : 
ell clayey ſoil. In Hertfordſhire, where a great quan- _ 
tity are raiſed, they find them always ſucceed better | 

on the hilly grounds thau in the vales, 

4 
wk 13 
The ſoil and ſitustion being thus fixed upon, there li 3 
requires little care in the making it ready for the re- 1 


ception of the ſeed. By this choice we do not mean 8 
to tye the farmer down fo ſtrictly, as that nothing 
elſe will do but ſuch a field as we have deſcribed, but 
when it happens that he has the choice of two or:three,, 
5 L 2 and 
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and one of them anfwers this charater better than 
another, he ſhould take the beſt. 


We will ſuppoſe the field where they are to ſtand 
has been pretty well exhauſted by the laſt crop of 
corn. In this caſe no preparation by manure, or re- 

ated tillage is wanted; all that is needſul is to plow 
in the ſtubble, which muſt lay till it rots, and in 
ſpring to open the ground for the ſeed. Theſe kind 
of crops are ſo far from demanding manure, that the 


ſerve as manure to the land themſelves ; and of them 


all none more than this ſpecies. 


When the land is ready, the next thing is to take care 
of the ſeed, and in this the huſbandman ſhould not 


be negligent : a little care coſts nothing, and it en- 
ſures a profitable crop. 


Let the feed tares be bought or purchaſed by ex- 
change from ſome farmer, at ten or twelve miles 
diſtant. The advantage and uſe of this, in all feeds, 
has been ſhewn already ; and let the farmer who is to 
ſow them take care to purchaſe ſuch as have grown 
on a different kind of ſoil from his own. 


Thus, if this feld be mellow earth let him chuſe 


the ſeed tares from a loamy or ſandy ſoil ; and on 


the contrary, if it be ſandy let him chuſe the ſeeds 


from one that is otherwiſe. 


Thoſe tares are in general beſt for ſowing that 
are of a middle ſze, round, full, and plump, of a 
ſmootn and bright ſurface, and heavy. There is rea- 
ſon the huſbandman be careful in this choice, becauſe 
ſew ſceds are ſo apt to ſpoil ; and all pains are thrown 
away upon land where there is a defect in the ſeed, 


The tare does not grow well unleſs it has been 
full ripe when gathered ; and if it has ſuffered wet 
; hs 
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in the keeping, it looſes a great deal of its vegetative 

wer, Theſe are the two accidents the farmer lras 
moſt to fear, and he will be guarded againſt them by 
the rules we have given for his choice. Such tares «s 
Rave been gathered before ripe never get that round- 
neſs, fullneſs, or weight we have recommended; and 
if * have been damp ſo as to receive damage, 
they loſe that gloſſy ſurface which they will never 
again recover. | 


The ſeed being thus choſen, the quantity is next to 
- be conſidered ; and this the common practice comes 
nearer what is right, than in moſt other ſeeds; The 
general error is the ſowing too much, and what mif-- 
take there is, is on the ſame fide here, but tis not great, 
above five pecks are generally allowed to tke acre, 
but a buſhel is fully ſufficient : three pecks. will Lo 
very well. . | nenn 


There is a greater crop from a ſew fouriſking plante, 
than from a great number which flarve one another - 

The beſt time for ſou ing them is in the middle of 
February. Very little trouble need be taken about 
them, for the moſt ſlight flirring of the ground is 
ſufficient; but of one thing the huibandman muſt take 
ſpecial care; which is the fnitking what he under- 
takes in this way without delay. There muſt never 
be more ſown in à day than can be well covered be- 
fore evening; for if they lie expoſed to the-dews of 
the night, they contract a damp. thut decays: a «great 
part of them; and the reſt will never come to their 
proper perfection, | 


In general, a poorer is better than a more rich land 
for tares. In the former they pod well; in the latter, 
they are apt to run into ſtalk and leaf with leſs bear- 
ing. There is alſo. another misfortune- attending the 
ſowing of tares on rich ground, eſpecially if it Lea. 
little moiſt, which is, that they are mote ſubject to 
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lie p the ground, becauſc of che weight of the 
alk, and then they rot, 


The farmers of. Eſſex, and ſome. other counties, 


| have a method of ſowing tares and horſe beans toge- 


ther; they thrive t_lerably well in this way, but 
they da better ſingly, There is no difficulty attending 
the reaping of them, for they may be very well cut 
together, when ripe, as they will be about the ſame 
time; and the different faes of the bean and. tare 


make them eafily ſeparated in the barn by a riddle, 


Ihe crop being on the ground will require no far- 
ther care of the farmer, for they will ſhoot quickly, 
and grow vigorouſly, There are two ſeaſons of cut- 
ting them, the one for the ſtraw, as it is called; 
that is, for the green plant, for the food of cattle ; 
and the other for the ſeed, . 


The firſt may be continued. at different times for 
ſeveral weeks, and it is a very wholſome and proti- 
table food; the other is only to be done at one time, 
that is, when the tares are ripe in the pods; and for 
the knowing the exact period ſor this, the tare is to, 


be watched in the ſame manner, as the pea. 


The cutting them for fodder is of the moſt impor- 


tant ſervice they can be put to; as to ing them 
0 


Sand for ripening, it is for ſeed, or for food for pi- 
geons; but as when the farmer keeps a quantity of 
theſe, as he muſt either raiſe or buy tares, this is a 
conſiderable article. 


If a favourable ſeaſon . follows the time of ſowing 
the tares, they will be fit to cut in May for ſoddering 
cattle in the rack; and, upon Bows. 35 „they may 
before that time ſerve for feeding freſh in the field. 


The great advantage of all theſe crops of ordinary. 


pulle is, that they cover and, ſhade the ground, The 


. 
tare being larger than ſome of the others, ſerves this 
purpoſe better than they, and its ſeeds; or the ripe 
tares being of uſe, is another advantage, becauſe it 
may be kept longer upon the ground. For this rea- 
ſon, though the farmer may occafionally cut his tares 
green, yet I adviſe him whem he wodld give the ground 
the greateſt advantage from them, to let the whole 
crop ſtand till ripe. In this caſe the entire field is 
covered for a very confiderable time, there are no weeds 
ſuffered to grow in it, and the whole is mellowed b 
lying under the covert of the ſtem and leaves of th 
tares, while their roots draw forth but little nouriſhmerit 
to impovetiſh it. The tares being then obſerved from 
time to time as they ripen, are to be reaped at the pe- 
riod when they are fulleſt of rich pods ; and then 2 
to dry in the field in little heaps, before they are carried 
home for getting out the ſeed. 


When they are dry enough, if the weather be good, 
chat is, dry and hot, they may get the laſt hardening, 
by ſpreading on a floor, and ſeveral times turning of 
them ; but if the ſeaſon does not admit! of this, 
they muſt be dried upon a kiln with a very moderate 
heat ; for when they are put up damp, they always 
get muſty and ſo loſe their power of growth, as to be 
neither fit for food nor ſeed. | a 


When are once properly dried, the beſt way 
is to thraſh them and put them up clean; for if they 
are kept in the they will be always ſubject to ac- 
cidents; but if they are well put up in barrels in a dry 
cool fituation, they will be preſerved from all danger, 
and may be kept to any length of time. 
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\HESE are likewiſe of the pulſe kind, and-as I br 
they will thrive, well in.a damp foil, ſo they are I Ih 
more uſeful to the farmer wko may want to improve a p 


wet piece of tillage ground with ſmall pulſe ; for the res 
tare would not ſucceed in this ſort of ground. Ihe beſt we, 
ſoil for the thetch is a black mould, and it will thrive yo 4 
better after barley than any other grain. cage = * 


F There are two ſorts of thetches, viz. the Winter * 
thetch and the Summer thetch, the former ſhould be Wh 
fown in Oftober, and the latter in February. The land 1 .._ 
will require no other preparation than once plowing, F tur 
If the Winter thetch be ſown in the beginning of be f 
P . Ottober, it will be high above the ground in the begin- | 
ning of Spring, & may either be mowed, or eaten on the 
ground, whichever the farmer may think moſt beneti- 
/ .Cial. The feeding on the ground has the advantage of 
improving the land by the dung of the animals which 
feed upon it; but the mowing will make the crop laſt 
, much longer. The Summer thetch will be fit for mos - 
ing the firſt week in June; or if there be occaſion for 
it earlier, it may be eaten on the ground in the begin- 

ning of May. | > Es 
hen the ground on which the thetch is to be ſown * 
is tough and clayey, the ſeed .ſhould be ſcattered on 


ridges, and plowed in, and harrowed over afterwards ; * 
but it the earth be mellow, it is beſt to ſow them in whit 


broad lands wita a fingle plowing, and harrow in. - 
This different method of ſowing ſhould in ſome degree _ 
; | Airect the manner of uſing the crop; for- when the If 
{1  thetch is ſown on .riCges, as it, will, be difficult to 


f | mow, 
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mo w, it ſhould be eaten on the ground ; whereas, when 
it is ſown on broad lands, and is therefore regular in 
the growth, and eaſy to be mowed, the beſt way 
far is that : becauſe the produce of fodder is much lar- 
ger as the crop. is, and the land has the more benefit, 


Three buſhels of ſeed ſhould be allowed to the acre, 
fot the more the ground is covered by a multitude of 
ſtalks, the more advantageous it will be to the farmer, 
Theſe crops will take care of themſelves ; but as here 


muſt be ſeed ſaved for exchange, and to keep up the 


crop, the drieſt and warmeſt | pe of the ground is fit- 
teſt for ripening the ſeed, and a quantity of the plants 
on ſuch a ſpot muſt be reſerved for it. This muſt be 
conſidered at the time of ſowing, and ſuch a ſpot be- 
ing ſelected, the ſeed ſhould be ſown there but in half 
the quantity, in proportion to the reſt of the field. 
When the plants are come up, they ſhould be cleaned 
and thined in this part by hoeing, and if cattle are 
turned in to feed upon the ground, this ſpot muſt 
be fenced off from the reſt. 


When the pods are ripe, the thetches are to be 
cut with pea-hooks, and thrown up in ſmall heaps, 
to dry; after which they are to be carried in and 
ſpread upon a dry floor with a thorough air ; and 
this will make them in a few days fit for thraſhing. 
The ſeed afterwards ſhould. be again ſpread on the 
floor, and, when hardened, put up for uſe, | 


When the crop is off the ground, wheat or any 
other corn will thrive excellently upon it; or if the 
farmer chuſes a turnep crop, there is no ground on 
which it will riſe in greater per fection. Cole-feed 
which is another plant of the turnep kind, always 
ſucceed peculiarly well after thetches. 


If the ſpring thetches, which have been ſet aſſde 
for ſeed, do not ripen their pods in fuch good time 
| as 


( 139). 
as might be expected, tha farmer need not be un- 


eaſy; for they will ceaſe growing on the decline 
of heat in Autumn, and. then the ſecd will ripen in 
a few days. 


The green thetch is the moſt wholeſome of all 


other food for horſes. Cows feed on it with plea- 


ſure ; and it not only makes them yield a great 


deal of milk, but the moſt excellent of its kind. 
The ewes, while lamls follow them, thrive better 


upon” the thetch field than almoſt every other food ; 
and the lambs will ſhew, by their good condition, 
that it has the ſame effect on their dams,” as on the 
cows, making them yield excellent milk in great 
abundance. 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of Rape or Cole. Seed. 


"F: H E myſt proper foil for this plant is a rick 
deep mould, ſuch as in the fens in Cambridg- 


* 


"ſhire and Lincolnſhire. Low meadow lands that 


can be made and kept dry, yield great plenty of ſeed 
from this plant, and any rich mellow piece of 
ground, that is not too much expoſed, will yield a 
great return with this crop. But excluſive of theſe 
natural ſoils, if the farmer has at any time a 
new broken up piece of ground that is too rank 
for wheat, he ſhould ſow coleſeed, for the ground 
will be after it in an excellent condition for the 
wheat, and the crop will be very advantageous. 


It will be much better for the farmer to get his, 
ſeed from abroad, as that will always ſucceed better 
| than 


* I 


* * 


| Coy: 
than-our own - and he ſhould be careſul to chuſe the 
largeſt „ beavieſt, and brighteſt that he can. 


He ſhould begin to ſow the ſeed about the middle of 
July. The ground muſt be made tne, and they 
muſt. be hacrowed in, and rolled cowr with a heavy 
roller. In about eleven months from the ſowing, 
that is, towards the end of June, the crop will 
be fit to cut, A fickle is the uſual inftrument for 
this purpoſe ; and a great deal of care is required 
in thoſe who execute it"; for unleſs the ſeed be 
very carefully managed, it will be apt to thed. 


After the plants are cut they muft te laid gently 
on the greund, and muſt not Le itired till they are 
dry, which will be in a very ſhort time ; and a 
great deal of the ſeed that was green when they 
were cut will ripen as they lie upon the ground. 
When the upper pods are dry, and the feeds hard 
the whole is ſufficiently dried; the beſt way then 
is to thraſh it in the field, for a great part of the 
ſeed would be loſt by loading, carrying, and un- 
loading again at the barn, | 


The beſt method of doing this is to ſpread out 
a large ſheet in ſome level part of the ground, and 
to lay upon it ſuch part of the crop as is neareſt, 
and thraſh it there. Aſter this the haulm may 
be taken off, and the ſheet moved a little, and ſo on till 
it has been carried through the whole held, emptying it 
as occaſion may require, 


This plant is ſo excellent for ſheep, that many ju- 
dicious farmers have ſown it conſtantly for that ufe 
alone, leaving no vent for the ſeed. The leaves 
are more numerous than in the turnep ; and they 
are alſo better taſted and more nouriſhing. 


If the farmer have this uſe of the plant principally 
| in 


— 
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in his eye, it is certainly beſt to ſow it in the loam 


common method ; but when the ſeed is the impr 
great point in view it ſhould be drilled in daqpble 


rows at a foot diſtance, with intervals for hand- : In 
hoeing. | | | * 
| when 


In many parts of England they make an oil &Þ 1y d 
from the ſeeds of a plant, raiſed for that and o- vill 
ther purpoſes, which they call rape-oil ; the ſeed of i 
they alſo call rape-ſeed and the plant, the, rape on t 
or cole, or the cole- ſeed plant. bad 


The ſeeds of the turneps, or cabbage, yield the 
ſame kind of ſoil ; but the rape, or cole plant is 
greatly preferred ; becauſe ider ſpending itſelf 
| in root and leaves, it runs up to a great uantity 
* of ſeed ; as alſo becauſe it is hardier Gan the 
15 others, is ſubje& to fewer accidents, and requires 
leſs culture, | 
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Of Lentills. 


| T HOUGH this plant is not only the leaſt of 
[- all the pulſe kinds as well as leſs profitable, 
| yet there are caſes in which it will be very uſeful, 
ey ſerve to mellow and improve land, and are 
uſed as food for cattle, r hogs, who are very 
fond of it; and it anſwers the purpoſe of feeding up, 
and hardening the fat better than any other ſood what- 
ever. 
A There is but one direction neceſſary in the choice 
(A of ground for this plant, which is, to allow it 27 T1 
| | | ſuch as is very poor, It will. thrive beſt on phe e 
| 2 1 
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loams ; and even on ſand, gravel, or chalk, will not 
improve the ground, but yield a tolerable produce, 


In chufmg of the ſeed you ſhould be careful that 
it be freſh and ſound ; for few of them will grow 
when they have ſuffered by damps, as they peneral- 
ly do in long keeping; and thoſe which 4 grow 
will afford but poor 'and weak plants. The marks 
of its being good is, that it be ſound, heavy, bright 
on the . and tough; dry, and free from any 
bad ſmell. | | 

5 ä 4 

The feed being thus choſen, the farmer may raiſe l 
it various ways according to the- circumſtances of 
his land ; for it may be fown either alone, or with 
the Spring corn, or it may be raifed either in the 
promifcuous way, or by the drill huſbandry. When 
it is ſown to cover the owes, and to be eaten or 

| mowed for hay, or freſh fodder, the promiſcuous way 
of ſowing is beſt ; and as the plant is ſmall, and 
does not cover well, a great allowance of ſeed ſhould 
be made. Four buſhels to an acre will raiſe a larger 
quantity of fodder than any other proportion ; and 
the roots are ſo ſlight, that they rob the ground of 
very little, while they mellow it confiderably, tho” 
ſmall, by this thick growth. 
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If the farmer is inclined to the ſeed, and does not 
chuſe to trouble himſelf with the 1 huſ- | 
bandry for ſo trifling an article, he muſt ſow lentills | 
with his oats in Spring. In this cafe a buſhel and | 
half will be ſufficient for an acre, So many of the | 
plants as are raiſed by this ſowing will rather im- | 
pove than diminiſh the oat crops ; for the little they _ $ 
take 'of the nouriſhment by their ſlight roots, they | 
repay ten- fold by ſhading and mellowing the ſoil | ' 
about the oat roots. | 


There is very little trouble and expence in getting | 
| a 


. 
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2 quantity of lentil feed this way ; for the two crops | the 
grow together without any detriment to each other; of 
and when the oat. is ripe, the other is alſo ready fo1 
for cutting. One reaping ſerves ; as does alſo one pe 
drying, and they may be thraſhed together. After of 
this the two ſeeds may be ſeparated on WT. throw- 
ing; for the oat wp lighteſt. will fly fartheſt ; 8 
and the lentils will drop by the way, and may < 


te ſwept together, 


When they are full grown, and none began tofhed, I, 
they muſt be cut. A hook is the beſt .inftrument for 
that purpoſe, They ſhould be thrown up in ſmall 
heaps lightly as they are cut, and the wind will dry 
them ſufficiently for conveyance. The ſeed is then to 6 
be ſpread thin a few days, and is to lie to harden; 
and after this it is fit to be put up for uſe, either for, 
Feeding the hogs for ſale, or for exchange. 


Thoſe lentills which are ſown for fodder ſhould 
be principally dried into hay; for the horſes and 
"oxen are as fond of them in this way as any other ; 
and they are not ſubject to be diſordered by eating 
them, in ever ſo large a quantity dry. 


The different ſervice for which this hay is intend- 
ed, occaſions ſome difference alſo as to the time of 
cutting them. The oxen and cows reliſh the ha 
beſt, when it has been made of the ftalk of 
growth, but with the pods not yet gone to ſeed ; but 
the lentill, when the ſeed is near ripe, makes the moſt 
nouriſhing hay for horſes ; and they are as fond of it 
this way as any other. It muſt not ftand till the 
1Jeed is hardened, becauſe then the lower leaves will 
be decayed and even the bottom-part of the ſtalk be of 
Jirfle.value ; but while all is good, and the ſeeds are 
ell grown, is the time for cutting it for this ſervice. 


When the lentills are cut for oxen, they will ſhoot 
| very 
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LEES 
very well from the root, and then a crop will fee 
fheep, which enrich the ground while they eat it : 
Hut this is not the caſe when the full grown hay is cut 
for horſes ; nor fhould 7 ſmall crop be then ex- 


pefted as the lentil has ſufficiently diſcharged its 
office, and prepared the ground for a new crop. 
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Of Wead. 


HIS is a robuſt plant, of a yard high, with 
great blue green leaves, and little flowers fol- 
lowed by ſmall pods of feed ; and is univerſally known 
to be of great uſe in dy ing. Ii is at prefent raiſed but 
in a few parts of England, and is very- advantages 
to the farmer: but where there is a proper ſoil it may 
be brought into many other places with equal profit. 
It will, with” good management, yield four cops in 
year, and all of cniiderable value. 


This plant requires the ſame ſuil thut colke-fert 
does; it muſt be rich, deep and dry; drained for 
Land, dry meadow ground, or any earth of the like 
kind, in a ſituation clear from wet while the crop” is 

en, will anſwer the purpoſe. A good deep 
oamy ſoil will alſo ſuit it very well: it may be rait- 
ed even on fandy foils, though not with equal ad- 
vantage. 


Before the. feed is fown the ground muſt be plowed 
up deep, and all the lumps broken by harrowing and 
rolling ; and laſtly, the whole ſurface muſt be laid 
ſmooth and even. The ſeed ſhould be heavy, hard 
and clean, gloily on A ſurface, and free from any ill 
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ſmell. | Five-quarts of It ane to be Mowed to the acre, 


and the farmer ſhould buy at the rate of a pint an acre 
more. to have it ready to make yp deficiencies, where 
the woad has failed, or has been deſtroyed in its firft 
gr aut h. ö 1 


If the farmer chuſe the common method of huſband- 
ry, he muſt ſow the ſeed very even, and harrow it in. 
If the horſe-hoeing method be followed, the ſeed ſhould 
be drilled in double rows, at ten inches diſtance; and 
there muſt be ſuch intervals left, as will give room for 
the horſe-hoe to work conveniently. It muſt be ſown 
in the latter end of Auguſt ; and the new ſeed of the 
ſame year that is juſt ripe, and hardened, ſhould al- 
ways be preferred, | 


When the plants are two inches out of the ground 


the farmer ſhould examine where there is any deficien- 


cy, and ſow ſome of the ſeed there which he preſerved 
for that purpoſe. Three weeks after which the hoers 
muſt be ſet in to cut up what weeds are riſen, and to 


thin the plants where they ſtand too cloſe ; they ſhould 


be left at about a foot from each other. After this 
they are to remain all Winter; and if they are fown 


in the common way it is all that can be done for 


them, 


In Spring, when the leaves are taking their firſt 
ſhoor, the intervals muſt be well. broke up; for this 
will occafion the leaves to come forward, and give 
them full nouriſhment for the whole period of its 
growth, which is to be only till the leaves are got fully 
to their (ze. When that is cbtained, they are to be 
immediately gathered, for they begin to fade ſoon 
after. The exact time cannot be determined, for it 
depends on the ſeaſon; but the farmer may always 
know, as thelzaves will ſkew themſclves when they are 
ready for gathering. | 
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58 When the leaves are grown to their. full ſize, and are 


firm to the touch, Juicy and of a good green, they are 
ripe for cutting, which muſt be immediately done, and 


the ground cleared for the next crop. As ſoon as the 
_ freſh gathering is off, the intervals muſt be very 


thoroughly horſe-hoed, and there will, in a few days, 
be a new appearance of leaves, which will make the 
ſame ſwift progreſs to their perfection. They are to 
be gathered as ſoon as ripe,, in the fame manner, and 
the ground plowed up between them, to give new vi- 
our fot the next, and thus throughout the whcle 
mer. 


The ſeed of the ſame field muſt never be ſown again, 
but an exchange made with ſome farmer at a diftance.. 
A few of the roots muſt be left from time to time, in 
the warmeſt and drieſt part of the field, for ſeed ; and 


thus the whole management for the preſent and ſucceed- 


ing years will go on eafily together. . 
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Of Flow. 


H E R. E are different kinds of ſoil on which: 
this plant wilk grow; but the. moſt univerſal is 


a fine black mould enriched with. rotten dung: this is 
the ſort of land on which they raiſe it about the edges 


of the fens in Linc olnſhire, and it always yields a 
ſtrong well-bodied, and tolerably fine flax, 

Flax will not. ſucceed ſo well in o fields as in- 
cloſures, for it is ſubject to accidents from cold inds, 
hail, and droughts ; againſt which the ſhelter of inclu— 
ſures is ſome defence. The beſt ftuation is on: flat 


ground, becauſe ſuch is 9 — expoſed, and is naturally 
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richer and moiſter than what lies high. The black 
mould ſoil ſhould always be in ſuch a ſituatĩion; but 
' the tough loam may lie on a ſmall aſcent, becauſe it 
_ will always retain moiſture, and keep the roots firm: 
therefore if the farmer has a rich low field of. fix. or 
eight acres, ſheltered from the North-Eaſt; and in 


good condition, he cannot, do better than raiſe flax 
upon it. This ſhould be the firſt buſinefs; afterwards 


he may ſow it on loams in ſmaller riſing encloſures for: 


ſeed, 1 


When the ground, is choſen the next thing muſt | 


be the preparing it for the ſeęd. If barley. has 
been the laſt crop, nothing can be better, becauſe 
flax requires the land to be in very tine tilth ; 
and the preparation for the wheat, which has na- 
turally preceded the barley and that for the bar- 
ley itſelf, have reduced it to this fine condition. Ma- 
nure ſhould be added, and the land again well prepared 
for flax- ſeed. The dung that is uſed muſt be very old 
and well rotted, and there ſhould be mixed with it 
equal quantities of pure river med. Marle and lime 
are both very excellent manure for this ſeed, as they 
not only enrich-it for a continuance of time, but pre- 
vent the ground being fubject to weeds, 


The firſt crop of flax ſhould be raiſed from foreign 


ſeeds, the beft of which is that from the province of 
Zeiland, and is raiſed on Riff clayey ſoils. It muſt 
be large, heavy, thick, and very fmooth. 

In ſcwing the ſeed, if the farmer chuſes the old 
method by broad-caſt, he muſt take care that the 
ground be in very good condition. When the land 
13 plowed up for Winter, it ſhould be thrown up in 
high ſharp ridges, to prevent the rain from ſoaking 
into it; and then, in Spring, it muſt be laid as flat 
as poſſible, and perfectly prepared by the begin- 
ning of April, which is the time of ſowing ; or if 


mme Spring ſhould be particularly fine, it may be done 


in the latter end of March, The 


— 
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The quantity of ſeed muſt be three buſhels to the 
acre, and great care muſt be taken ts ſpread it even. 
The beſt way is to go twice over the land, firewing 
the ſeed" with the right hand going one way, and 
with the leſt in coming back; the ground muſt be 
clean and level fer this, and then a good and care-. 
ful harrowing will cover it: the beſt way is to uſe 
two fine harrows, joined together, and once going 
over the ground with theſe, will be quite ſufficient. 


When the flax is three inches high,. is muſt be 
carefully weeded ;- for the crop will come to little if 
it be not kept clean. Great care muſt be taken in 
doing of this, becauſe if the flax be. trodden down, 
it ſeldom recovers, | 


As ſoon as the flax is ripe it- muſt be ed, 
otherwiſe it will be greatly damaged. Thoſe who 
intend to fave ſeed from their ground muſt mark. 
out a particular 'part of the crop for that purpoſe ; 
for if the whole ſhould ſtand till the feed be ripe, 
it will looſe the greateſt part of its value. | 


To know the exact time of pulling flax, the far- 
mer muſt watch the heads: when the. ſeed fill, they 
grow heavy, and the fun ſoon makes them brown ; 
their weight bends down the tender twigs on which 
they ſtand; and, as foon as this begins to happen, 
the flax ſhould be gathered. When'they drop ever ſo 
little, and begin to change colour, the ftalk is full 
ripe ; after this few juices are ſucked up,and- the - 
thread withers. | 
If the crop be gathered before this change begins, . 
the thread will be white, but weak; and after it firſt 
appears, every hour is a loſs. The mark of the true 
time is plain enough, and the farmer muſt be careful 


not to miſs the opportunity of uſing it. | 
After 
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After the crop be gathered great care muſt be ta if it 
ken that it be regularly dried; for if it be too Jong] prepa 

_ damp, the thread will be rotten ; and if it be drie 
too haſtily, it will be harſh. 5 Th 


When it is properly dried it muſt be carried in ploug 

and if not ſold in this condition, it muſt be laid wlll jt mi 

. under cover till the farmer has time to work it, as f 
8 as he intends, but the ſooner this is done the bette 
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Of Hemp, 1 


HE firſt. conſideration in cultivating this. planfj. Th 
muſt be the quality of the ſoil, which ſhould be gyer 
dry, light,. and deep mould. The black earth of th This 
edges of the. fens, where it lies tolerably „ Wil harro 
| ſerve this purpoſe extremely well. And the ſituatiq this 
' ſhould be a ſmall incloſure that lies low; for henfff the p 
though very large above the ground, roots but NlightlyF orour 
and in an expoſed ſituat ion would be liable to man 
accidents, The beft ſoil will not bear. hemp to ay 
advantage, if it lies wet, as is the caſe in many ric 
meadows, which have therefore entirely failed.. 
After the farmer has choſen the proper ſoil. a! 
ſituation, the. next care is to get good feed, whic ſmall 
though not very difficult, yet muſt be punctually "F ang i 
arded. Hemp ſeed. is ſoon damaged by keeping, 2 to de 
it ſhews the miſchief by being dufty : after the fi leave 
year alſo, the ſhell grows weak, and the ſeed may I ftalk 
caſly broken. The farmer ſhould always buy the fe all 
of the laſt year: he is, therefore, for theſe reaſoi roots 
to judge of it by its cleanneſs, brightneſs and firmneſ new 
It ſhould be per ec.ly clean and gloſſy, and, to clea 
i farther, heſbo4!; rub it a little between his hand to | 


4 


ta it it bears this without breaking, it is new, and well 
on prepared. | "LB, 29 | 


Three buſhels of ſeed muſt be allowed to the acre ; 
and when it is ſown the land muſt be deep and well 
ng ploughed. It muſt lie in ridges all Winter; in Spring 

| uf it muſt be ploughed again, and then harrowed ; after 
s fall which it ſhould be rolled with a heavy roller, and then 
harrowed again. This laſt operation muft be very 
carefully 4 , and it will fit the ground for the 


# 
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If the ſeaſon be favourable, the beſt time for 
ſowing hemp is the beginning of April : any time 
before the 15th will be very ſafe ; for this, though 
a large plant, is a quick grower. 


la. The ſeed is to be fown by hand, going only once 
be over the ground, and ſpreading it carefully and even. 
| This done, the farmer muſt fee the ground properly 
Wi harrowed to cover it: and if ſhowers fall as ſoon as 
rn this is done, it will greatly advance the growth of 


cn the plant. Great care ſhould be taken to defend the 
ly ground from ſmall birds, for they are great devou- 


aan rers of hemp ſeed. | 
il whatever way hemp is raiſed, whether by the 
iq common method, the horſe-hoeing, or the drill, the 
management of it when ripe is to be the ſame. The 
A male hemp produces a kind of duſty flowers, and is 
10S ſmalleſt in its growth; the female produces the ſeeds, 
and is larger. e male when it has flowered, begins 
to decay, and that is the time of gathering it. The 
leaves firſt droop, and afterwards grow yellow: the 
TW fialk is then in perfection, and theſe plants muſt 
all be gathered. They are to be pulled up by the 
roots in the ſame manner as flax, and this gives a 
new dreſſing to the ground, breaking the foil and 
Y clearing the way for the roots of the female hemp 
ON to ſpread with all poilible treedom, pat 
oh 
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About, nes et of the crop will be ripe ; bu 
the pullers be cautioned not to damage the fe 
male, becauſe f at is 75 fa the 2 valuable part o 

Je crop. * en 


: "The. male hemp 'being rethargl, a female is to 

* ſtand: till the beginning of October. It is then tc 
be pulled in the 12 ame manner as the otter, and mad: 
up into large bundles. The ſtalke ja both kinds ar 
to be cured by a flow, and regular drying ; and this 
is to be done by ſetting them up in thoſe, bundles i: 
the field, * i 


5 Wo 


22 
Men the male hemp is dry there. requires no far- 
ther trouble about it; it is tit for market, or for wor- 
king at home: but the female has alſo the ſeed, which 
is a valuable article, and this is to [08 thraſhed Out 
- when * the" plants“ are a enough. | 
As the hanging d or r fading of the — is the mazk 
of the male hemp being tit to gather, ſo the femal: 
is to be pulled when the ſeed is ripe, the ſtalk alwa;: 
is in the right condivwon at the time when this is full 
grown, and moderately. 8 ; therefore,. when 
the ſeed begins to fall; the farmer is to watch his 
crop, and when he finds the greateſt part of it =) 


: firm, he is to order the hemp to be pulled. 


Ik the fan? af k the hemp himſelf, it 
is to be done juſt in the {me manner as flax, 'b 
; Watering, braking and cardin and he thus brings it 
to the condition of the beckled flax, in which - fate 
chere is always a demand for it but it will be mot 
to his advantage to ſell it as ſoon as dried, and re- 
turn to _ | proper r AN aii 
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